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TAPT I 
THE PROBLEM 



A. INTRODUCTION 

The availability of CCTV as a tool in teacher education has been 
limited in the past by a lack of adequate funds to purchase and to operate 
the necessary equipment. This has been especially true for private liberal 
arts colleges where enrollments in teacher education have not b.^en able to 
justify the acquisition of CCTV facilities. 

In an attempt to reach a feasible solution co this problem, it was proposed 
that Kansas State Teachers College share closed-circuit television equipment 
and prepared video-tapes with liberal arts colleges in Kansas. One year 
prior to the inception of this project, funds were made available at Kansas 
State Teachers College to purchase a video-tat/e recorder and television 
camera and to make video-tape recordings of actual teaching situations. 

B. THE PROBLEM DEFINED 

The problem investigated was whether video-tapes of teaching-learning 
situations produced for the purpose of teacher education could be efficiently 
and ef fectivelj'^ shared by a state-supported institution having laboratory 
schools as well as facilities for video-tape production, and private liberal 
arts colleges lacking these facilities. 

A second dimension of the problem was the determination of the effec- 
tiveness of video-taped recordings of teaching-learning situations when 
presented to pre-service teachers (a) as unstructured observations intended 
to provide a commonality of experience for illustration and discussion, and 




(b) in conjunction with Flanders’ System of Interaction Analysis designed 
to detect direct and indirect teacher influence. 



C. OBJECTIVES 

The specific objectives of the proposed project were; 

1. To assess the feasibility of a cooperative project in the use of 
video-taped recorJings in teacher education between a state insti- 
tution, with laboratory schools and video-tape production facilities, 
and sixteen private liberal arts colleges without such facilities. 

2. To assess the primary function and value of observing video-tapes of 
classroom situations as a laboratory experience for pre-service 
teachers . 

3. To assess the effectiveness of a mobile unit in providing CCTV 
experiences in teacher education to institutions without television 
facilities . 

4. To determine whether students who have as a tool for their observa- 
tional experience a knowledge of Flanders' System of Interaction 
Analysis will report video-tapes to be significantly more valuable 
than those students who view video-tapes without the knowledge ' f 
interaction analysis. 



D. DEFINITIONS OF TERMS 

1. Video-taped Recordings of Teaching-Learning Situations — Simultaneous 
video and audio recordings on magnetic tape of actual elementary and secondary 
classroom situations unrehearsed and unstaged. These recordings were selected 
specifically to show a variety of teaching behaviors, teaching techniques, and 
teaching stvles. 

2. State- supported Institution — A college or university owned and oper- 
ated by the state which receives its budgetary support from tax revenues. The 
State-supported Institution in this project was Kansas State Teachers College. 

3. Private Liberal Arts College — A four year institution which offers a 
baccalaureate degree and receives its budgetary support from private sources. 
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4. I'lanclers ’ SysLein of iiiLfracLion AnaJyrii.s — A syi;reni developed by 
Ned A- Flanders whicli classifies all classroom verbal beliavior into ten 
mutually exclusive categories. Tlie ten categories are grouped to show 
whether the teacher's verbal influence in the classroom is direct or indirect. 
For a more detailed description of this system, see Appendix A. 

E. ASSUMPTIONS 

In this study it was assumed that: 

1. Pre-service teachers who viewed video-taped recordings of actual class- 
room situations were in a position to offer a meaningful assessment of the 
value of these recordings as an experience in teacher education and would give 
valid responses to the Video-Tape Opinionnaire. (See Appendix B) 

2. The students' responses on the Video-Tape Opinionnaire were a valid 
measure of the value of video-taped recordings as a tool in teacher education. 

3. The Chairman of the Department of Education in each of the liberal 
arts colleges which participated in this study was in a position to offer a 
meaningful assessment of (a) the success of the cooperative effort between 
the state institution and the liberal arts college, (b) the value of video- 
taped recordings as a tool in teacher education, and (c) the feasibility of 
future cooperative efforts betvreen a state institution and liberal arts 
colleges in the use of video-taped recordings for teacher education. 

4. The operator of the video-tape van, because of his background and 
experience, was in a position to offer a meaningful assessment of (a) the 
durability and dependability of the video-tape equipment, and (b) the general 
acceptance of the project at each institution visited by the video-tape van. 
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Part II 

RliLATLD RESEARCH 



The need for new methods of providing more laboratory experiences for 
pre-service teachers in liberal arts colleges is well supported in professional 
literature. 

It is a common criticism that pre-service professional education is not 
internalized by the student. This criticism implies that the theory of 
professional education is being taught in a manner that cannot be trans- 
lated to functional application at a later date. Fred T. Wilhelms, of the 
San Francisco State College Teacher Education Project, points out some of 
the common problems that educators are experiencing j 



The theoretical material which war resumably learned in the 
stages often just isn't there" ..tien the time comes to 
apply it. Either the student never really mastered it or he acquired 
it in such an out-of-context fashion that he has difficulty relating 
it to his task. 

Si^H^^ly » the student lacks aroused motivation. Having never 
faced, even in a small way, the grave and complex problems which 
perpetually challenge the inexperienced teacher, he often complains 
Oj. lack of content even while his class is dealing with problems 
which defy the best minds in the profession. 



The student— especially if he is an able and sensitive one — may 
be led to a shallow-rooted acceptance of a set of theoretical con- 
structs. Kis aspiration level goes very high. Then his pretty image 
is shattered by sudden contact with harsh realities and often he 
over-reacts in cynical defeatism. 

With soma uneasy foreknowledge of the above, many students never 
really commit themselves to their professional preparation, feeling 
that it is "just theory" and that they will have to discard it later 
anyv/ay (7, p. 209). 
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A £j\LVuy of progiams, practices and problems by the Subcommittee on 
Teacher Education in Liberal Arts Colleges of the American Association of 
Colleges for Teacher Education revealed that relating academic and profes- 
sional offerings and relating theory to practice are among the twelve most 
critical problems in teacher education in Liberal Arts Colleges (5, p. 46). 

This would indicate that the situation in teacher education described earlier 
by Wilhelm also exists in the liberal arts college. 

The survey by the subcommittee also showed that developing an adequate 
observation and student teaching or intern experience ranked fourth among the 
most critical problems in teacher education in Liberal arts colleges (5, p. 46). 
This problem, no douot, exists in Kansas. A comprehensive survey by Barber 
concerning Professional Laboratory Experience in Teacher Education in Kansas, 
revealed that cooperating schools were quite concerned with the problem of 
too many student teachers. Results of this survey indicate that forty-nine 
percent of the schools have made policies to protect their pupils from being 
subjected to this situation (2, p. 76). 

In spite of the difficulty of scheduling student observations and student 
teaching experiences, there is an increasing emphasis upon this aspect of 
teacher education. A questionnaire study by the National Council of Independent 
Schools a few years ago revealed that "practice teaching is the part of profes- 
sional training most widely and vigorously approved by the independent school 
teachers who have experienced it, even those who reported that they received 
little value from the rest of their training at schools of educat' 'n" (6, pp. 
271-274) . 
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Madeline b. Levine, Associate Professor of Education at New York 
University, described a program at that institution in which laboratory 
experiences for prospective teachers were begun as early as the freshman 
year. This particular program did not involve working with students directly, 
but was concentrated on working in the school office. Even with this limited 
contact, the students reported they felt that they had gained an increased 
understanding of children. Dr. Levine reported the following: 

When their reactions were analyzed, for instance, it became clear 
that the students, almost without exception, felt that the greatest 
value of their experiences lay in two major areas; namely, in increased 
familiarity with children and in achieving a more realistic approach 
to school problems .. .More students indicated that they enjoyed their 
contacts with children. Most of these contacts were not teaching ones; 
but were related to escorting children on trips, helping them in the 
library, observing them in assembly and audio-visual aids periods (4 
p. 30). * 



If laboratory experiences are to play an increasingly more important 
role in professional education within this framework of a limited number of 
cooperating schools and teachers, new methods of bringing these laboratory 
experiences to the pre-professional education student must be explored. 

The specific possibilities of closed-cur cuit television in teacher educa- 
tion are many. According to Edwin P. Adkins, some of these are: (1) direct 
teaching of lecture courses in the teacher education curriculum; (2) observation 
and adolescent benavicr xn cj.asstouiu situations ; i,3) observation of 
instructional demonstrations by expert teachers; (4) recordings of student 
teachers in action and of teachers using special methods techniques preserved 
for immediate and future use; (5) production of recordings for use in advanced 
professional programs such as guidance, testing, and supervision; and (6) 
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viewing o»' bperlal activities such as individual teste, student council 
aesaions, and school club meetings, where spontaneity is essential (1, pp. 
56-60) , Adki ns writes: 



Ihc CCTV^ demonstrations hold great promise In courses In methods 
of teaching, education psychology, and child development. This 
remains true whether the course is general or specific and on the 
high school or elementary level. With proper planning, isolated or 
regular demons ttationc can be executed so that content can be 
specifically illustrated at the proper time. The expert teacher 
who handles the demonstration group can work with the college 
instructor without too much difficulty. The dc lonstratioii teacher 
can meet with the students both before and after the demonstration 
and discuss with them the nature of what they will see or have seen, 

CCTV demonstrations can be provided throughout the entire four 
yQ&vs of teacher education, thus providing a concurrent experience 
of fused theory and practice. The presentation of methods, 
techniques, or materials in verbalized form, which may well sound 
like unrealistic "theory" to the undergraduate, can be expertly 
applied in the classroom. Also, the undergraduate is more apt to 
see the connection between theory and practice if his observations 
are guided rather than if he samples classes at random (1, p. 16). 

Ifi order to alleviate the problemi of finding time and classroom spacs for 

observation by student teacher trainees, many schools are turning to the use 

of closed—circuit television observation of public school classreoms in place 

of actual in-person observation. An experiment to test the effectiveness of 

the two types of observation was conducted at San Jose State College, San 

Jose, California, using subjects who vf^re teacher training candidates enrolled 



in a regularly scheduled course entiled 



ilementaiy curriculum and Observation** 



(8, pp. 56-60). 



Each semester the students were divided into five groups; three experi- 
mental and two control. Experimental group one was given twenty-five percent 
of the normal in-person observation time; experimental group two was given 
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fifty percout, and experimental group three was given seventy-five percent, 
llie control groups had no television and spent their regular fifty hours in 
in-person observation. At the conclusion of each semester the students were 
rated by the resident teachers and principals as to their performance during 
in— person observe .ion. A locally— established rating scale was used for this 
purpose . 



At the conclusion of the observation course, each student was assigned at 
random to two eight-week periods of student teaching at two grade levels. The 
assessment of the students on the second criterion measure, performance during 
student teaching, was accomplished through the use of a locally-established 
rating scale. Evaluation of Student Teachers. The final rating was conducted 
by t'wo college members of the professional education staff of the college, two 
public school teachers, and two public school administrators. 

The study conc.i.uded "...that the groups do not differ among the five or 
between combined experimental and combined control groups on the measures used 
in this research." (8, p. 60). These findings indicated that, according to 
the evaluation measurcis used, planned observation via CCTV and less "in-person" 
observation was as effective as "in-person" observation only. 

Because of increasing enrollment in the teacher education program at East 
Texas State College, the college decided to adept closed-circuit television to 



provide observation experience for their teacher trainees. Sixteen classrooms 
in the elementary building were wired for closed- circuit television and the 
student teacher trainees were given opportunities to observe teaching techniques 
and pupil responses. Later, a survey was made of the students who had used the 
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television system for observb*‘ion and were student teaching. A majority 
of the students agreed that their teacher education program would have been 
Incomplete without the CCTV. They Indicated that traditional observation 
programs would not have contributed more. Future plans at East Texas State 
include using video-tape recordings for viewing student teachers in teaching 
situations. The college expects to expand the observation program to Include 
the junior and senior high school levels. 

East Texas State College lists the following advantages of classroom 
observation by closed-circuit television, based upon this experience with the 
medium. The method: 

1. Provides a common experience for all college students. 

2. Lessens disruption of public school classroom activities. 

3. Provides close-ups of children's reactions to instructional situations. 

A. Eliminates the necessity of college students traveling to public 
schools, thus saving time. 

5* Lessens the work load of the public school teachers, since fewer 
facilities for observation are required (3, pp. 26^27), 

The litarature, surveye^^ indlcrtao; ^1) there is a need for new methods 
of providing more laboratory experiences for pre-service teachers; (2) that 
this need exists in the state of Kansas and; (3) that closed-circuit television 
holds great promise in providing valuable laboratory experiences in teacher 
education programs. This project was proposed to test the feasibility of a 
cooperative effort that would employ the media of closed-circuit television to 
provide laboratory experiences for pre-service teachers in Kansas 
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PART III 
PROJECT DESIGN 



A. GENERAL PROCEDURES: 

This project was designed (1) to assess the feasibility of a cooperative 
effort in which the state-supported institution shares video-tapes produced 
to provide laboratory experiences in the areas of teacher education with prl- 

4 

vate liberal arts colleges, and (2) to determine the relative effectiveness 'jf 
Interaction analysis as a tool In viewing video-taped recordings of teaching- 
learning situations . 

To accomplish the objectives of this project, sixteen private liberal arts 
colleges in Kansas were visited by a video-tape van, which was a mo’ ile unit 
bearing a video-tape recorder, two television monitors and so\md. jystems, and a 
battery of twenty-four pre-recorder, video-tapes designed to r*;ovlde laboratory 
experiences in teacher education. Each of the partlclpatlrj^ schools had the 
opportunity to utilize the facilities of the video-tape ^^an In its teacher educa- 
tion program for a period of one week. There were two separate instances in which 
two institutions loc-'':r.ed In ‘•.he oame geographir-sl area cooperatively c?her.:\ed 
the viewing of video-tapes at one location. In total, the video-tape van sched- 
ulfd fourteen one-week visits to the campuses of fourteen liberal arts colleges 
in Kansas. 

3. POPULATION OF INSTITUTIONS 

The inception of this project came as the result of a conference at 
the Teachers College, to which representatives of the seventeen private liberal 
arts colleges in Kansas were Invited, about a year and a half prior to the pro- 




Ject'a beginning date. Sixteen of the seventeen representatives pledged 
support to a cooperative effort in teacher education using video-taped 
recordings. An advisory conunittee to the project was appointed, composed 
of two representatives from the Teachers College and five from thu liberal 
arts institutions. 

The sixteen private liberal arts colleges who participated in the project 
are deeply involved in teacher education. In 1964 th<^y graduated 778 prospec- 
tive teachers, 328 at the elementary level and 450 at the secondary level. 

This represents nearly one-fourth of all new teachers graduated by Kansas 
institutions. The sixteen institutions and their locations are: 

Baker University, Baldwin, Kansas 
Bethel College, North Newton, Kansas 
College of Emporia, Emporia, Kansas 
Friends University, Wichita, Kansas 
Kansas Wesleyan University, Salina, Kansas 

Marymount College, Salina, Kansas 

0 

McPherson College, McPherson, Kansas 

Mount Saint Scholastica College, Atchison, Kansas 

Ottawa University. Ottawa, Kansas 

wfiCT'ed College, Wichita, Kansas 

Saint Benedict's College, Atchison, Kansas 

Saint Mary College, Xavier, Kansas 

Saint Mary of the Plains College, Dodge City, Kansas 

Southwestern College, Winfield, Kansas 
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Ster-ing College, Sterling, Kansas 
Tabor College, Hillsboro, Kansas 

The geographical location of each of these Institutions Is shown In 
Figure £. . 

C. FACILITIES MADE AVAILABLE TO THE COOPERATING INSTITUTIONS 

The following equipment was made available to the cooperating Institu- 
tions for the purpose of viewing video-tape recordings: 

1 Dage recorder DZ 200 

2 24-lnch video monitors 

1 sound amplifier 

2 eight-inch speakers 

24 reels of video-tape recording 

The above equipment was transported to the cooperating institutions in 
a small van (Chevrolet, sportsvan) . At each institution, the video-tape 
equipment was set up in a classroom or in any other desired location which 
was suitable. The driver of the van, a staf. raeraber ol *’he Teachers College, 
performed three functions. In ad cion driving he van, he operated and 
maintained the equiomeni: and &erved as a professional consultant to the 
institucions in the use of *■'.& video-tapes. 

D. VIDEO-TAPE RECORDINGS 

The project was conceived as a result of successful expermlntation 
with video-tape recordings in the teacher education program at Kansas 




FIGURE 1 
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State Teachers College. For a period of two years prior to the project, 
the Teachers College used closed-circuit television originating In the 
campus laboratory school to provide observation and demonstration for 
the benefit of pre-service teachers. The program was enthusiastically 
received by students, who reported it to be more profitable Lo observe the 
characteristics of children and adolescents than only to hear these charac- 
teristics described by an Instructor. Of even greater value, according 
to students, was the opportunity to observe specific techniques of teaching, 
such as teacher motivation in small group discussions, the use of multi- 
sensory aids, the project approach to teaching, and examples of individual- 
ized instruction. Observation periods used In conjunction with follow-up 
seminar discussions proved most effective in working with pre-service 
teachers involved in this type of observation program. 

A video-tape recorder had made it possible for the Education Department 
at the Kansas State Teachers College to stockpile, over a period of three 
years, carefully selected demonstrations and observations which contained 
meaningful substance. From this supply, the College prepared and edited a 
series of video-tapes to be used in its regular teacher education program. 

Twenty-four of these video-tapes were selected for use in the project. 
These tapes range in length from twelve to fifty-five minutes, with a median 
length of about twenty minutes. The following is an alphabetical listing, 
according to instructor, of the twenty-four tapes used in the project. In- 
cluded with each listing is the pertinent information concerning the quality, 
content and suggested use of each tape. 



ERIC 
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A List of Video-tapes Used In the Project 

BIGGE, Jeanette and Cropp, David. 

Class: Grades 7 and 8, Unified Studies 

Length: 37 minutes 

Audio: Fair 

Video : Fair 

BIBLIOTHERAPY : The two instructors work together to help the students 

comprehend the reality of the meanings and the incidents expressed in various 
poems and books. Blgge directs he.; discussion of books by asking questions 
and showing pictures, to which the students respond by citing examples from 
books which they have previously read. To show the reality of these reported 
Incidents, Blgge then relates similar occasions which the students probably 
have experienced. In his discussion, Cropp uses scrambled quotations and 
the poems "The Pig," "Bubbles," and "The Flower in the Crannied Wall," by 
Carl Sandburg, Cdgen Nash, and Alfred Lord Tennyson respectively. 

TAPE DEMONSTRATES: Behavior characteristics of students and team 

teaching . 



BIGGE, Jeanette. 

Class: Grades 7 and 8, Unified Studies 

Length: 20 minutes 

Audio: Good 

Video : Good 

PROJECT CONTROL : Individual problem solving in social studies and 

language arts is demonstrated by a seventh grader using a tape recorder and 
various visual aids to discuss the various reasons why the Communists want 
South Vietnam; he supports his reasoning by giving some of South Vietnam’s 
history. To supplement his discussion, he shows and explains a map which he 
has made of Vietnam and reads an original poem concerning Vietnam and the 
soldiers fighting there. 

TAPE DEMONSTRATES: Behavior characteristics of students; use of 

multisensory aids with the individualized in- 
struction method. 
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BIGGE, Jeanette. 

Class: GraJes 7 and 8; Unifieo Studies 

Length ‘ 21 minutes 

Aud io : Good 

\'ideo: rciii; 



SURVIVAL: 



Ari.er i toroduc ing th.e tonic 



o'c SUi 



he. jp.sttf'ct 



gulue.". the sLudeuts in discussing ii-ctly seen que.^jtions ss "'dhat doe^- a 
great test of survival do for the character oi inan?"> ’'is man lessened 
made §“-^ter?'\ "What is most important In regard to man’s surviving a 
great trial?" m order to motivate discussion about decisions v;hich man 
1 aces during various types of crises, the instructi;r reads excerpts from 
various types of licerature. She does read the poem "Shangri La," and, 
as the Cxass members listen to this description, three students go to the 
c-.-alkboaro and draw an interpretation or what they hear. 



i/W- 



t>t: 



DEMONSTRATES 



Thematic approach co iitarature through dis~ 

' behavior cnaracteriscics of students; 

student motivation. 



BiGGl, Mon 



Department : 
Length : 
Audio : 
Video: 



Education (College) 

55 m.inutes 

Good 

Good 



Ld-AR^I^^J^ THEOKIE.e (Lecture //I) : Dr. Bigge presents 
discussion of Stimulus-Response Associationism. He does 
the theories of Response-Stimulus and Stimulus-Response. 



by lecturing a 
this by comparing 



BIGGE, Morris. 

Ecucation (College) 
50 minutes 
Good 
Good 



Department ; 
Length: 
Audio ; 

Video : 



LEARNING THEORIES 
learning theories by d 
and Its application to 



(Lecture iV‘2) : Dr. Bigge presents a 1 
iscussing the Cognitive Field Approach 
various educational situations. 



ecture on 
to learning 
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BONNER, Mary. 

Class: Reading - Grade 6 

Length: 20 minutes 

Audio: Good 

Video: Good 

READING : The teacher illustrates the use of flash cards for the stod^ 

of vocabulary, with emphasis placed upon the diacritical markings of the 
words being studied. The use of classic conic books to motivate the students 
to read the original versions of classic novels is also demonstrated, and 
this exercise is then followed by one student's reporting on "The White 
Whale" in Herman Melville’s Moby Dick . The instructor ends her class period 
by having the students use, on an individualized basis, either the SRA reading 
materials or a controlled reader* 

TAPE DEMONSTRATES: Use of multisensory aids; student motivation. 



CAMPBELL, Betty. 

Class: Grades 7 and 8, Unified Studies 

Length: 36 minutes 

Audio : Good 

Video: Good 

STUDENT MOTIVATION : To motivate her students to select an individ- 

ual problem for development, the instructor presents several areas of study 
from which the students might pick a topic for exploration. To do this, she 
develops several meaningful topics for research by involving the students 
discussion, by motivation with the use of audio-visual aids. 

TAPE DEMONSTRATES; Teacher guidance in problem-solving exercises; 

behavior characteristics of students; use of 
multisensory aids; student motivation. 



CONROE, Margaret. 

Class: Physical Education - Grade 8 

Length: 12 minutes 

Audio : Fair 

Video; Fair 

GIRLS PHYSICAL EDUCATION : The class begins by doing a series of 

physical exercises and then proceeds to a series of forward and backward 
rolls; at this same time, the instructor uses a record player to provide 
background music and rhythm. In the latter part of the film, the class 
members divide themselves into groups to work on various aspects of tum- 
bling. 

TAPE DEMONSTRATES; Group work* 
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CONROE, Margaret. 

Class: Physical Education - Grade 7 

Length: 15 minutes 

Audio: Fair 

Video: Fair 

GIRLS PHYSICAL EDUCATION : The class begins with the students* jumping 

rope to the rhythm of the music being played in the background. The Instruc- 
tor then develops the thesis ^ ith the students that such an activity develops 
co-ordination as well as providing good physical exercise; the class then 
begins to work on various tumbling stunts as the students follow the direc- 
tions of the teacher. Throughout the entire film, the students work well 
together and have enthusiasm for their program. 

TAPE DEMONSTRATES: Student motivation. 



CONROE, Margaret. 

Class: Physical Education - Senior High 

Length: 15 minutes 

Audio: Fair 

Video: Fair 

GIRLS PHYSICAL EDUCATION : Each student shown in this film is doing 

f independent work in the area of physical education in which she has the 

greatest interest. Distinctly shown are two groups — those who work on an 
individual basis completely, such as in diving; and those who prefer doing 
stunts that require team work, such as building pyramids. The instructor, 
who has a record player for providing musical background for the class’s 
activities, assists each student as the need arises. 

TAPE DEMONSTRATES: The project merhod* 

CONVERSE, Norma. 

Class : Reading - Grade 4 

Length: 20 minutes 

Audio: Good 

Video: Good 

INTRODUCTION OF SRA . The instructor discusses with her class the SQ3R 
method for attacking a reading problem (Survey, Question, Read, Recite, and 
Review). The students then use this method for analyzing an SRA reading 
lesson. A written test is given to the pupils by the instructor, who then 
allows each student to correct his own paper as she gives the correct re- 
sponses. Thereby, the students learn to grade and to score their own tests. 

TAPE DEMONSTRATES: Evaluation. 
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COUCH, Jerry. 



Class: Science - Junior High Small Group 

Length; 44 minutes 
Audio; Good 
Video; Fair 

EAT EXPERIMENT ; As the instructor dissects a rat, an informal dis- 
cussion is held between the teacher and the pupils concerning the various 
bodily parts of the rat and the differences between mammals and other 
animals. During the dissection process, the students ask various questions^ 
^he instructor in turn requests certain members of the class to be respon- 
sible for presenting the answers on another day. 

TAPE DEMONSTRATES: Behavior characteristics of students; use 

of multisensory aids; student motivation; 
inductive reasoning. 



COUCH, Jerry. 

Class: Science - Junior High 

Length; 38 minutes 
Audio; Good 
Video: Fair 

LIFE SCIENCE : The presentation begins with the instructor’s criticizing 

his students' work habits; to allow them to prove their ability to work 
constructively, he then permits them to go unsupervised outside the school 
building, or to the school's library, to get materials for their individual 
projects. Those who remain in the classroom continue to work on their pro- 
jects either by reading additional resources or by conferring with the 
instructor concerning their projects and their methods of presenting them 
to the class. The students demonstrate initiative and individual respon- 
sibility. 

TAPE DEMONSTRATES: Behavior characteristics of students; use 

of multisensory aids; the project method. 



COUCH, Jerry. 

Class: Science - Junior High 

Length: 38 minutes 

Audio: Good 

Video: Fair 

FROG DISSECTION ; This presentation shows groups of two or three 
students apiece dissecting a frog, a process which began two periods before 
the hour illustrated. Each group works independently of the others, and, 
as the students work, the instructor circulates among them to answer any 
questions that they might have and to stimulate curiousity and interest in 
their work. 
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TAPE DEMONSTRATES: Behavior characteristics of students; use 

of multisensory aids; student motivation; 
inductive reasoning; the project method. 

CRAVENS, Mary. 

Class: Reading - Grade 1 

Length: 20 minutes 

Audio: Poor 

Video: Fair 

INDIVIDUALIZED READING ; Three different students come to the 
instructor’s desk, each to read a different story for her; one of these 
students illustrates a special use oF individualized reading, as he reads 
a story which the instructor hersel^^ prepared and typed for reading pur- 
poses. The entire class is then drawn into a reading situation as the 
teacher employs a canvas board in front of the room, and upon this board 
places sentences which various students read aloud. The entire class then 
discusses the meaning of the story. 

TAPE DEMONSTRATES: Use of multisensory aids; guided discussion. 



CROPP, David. 

Class: Speech - Grades 7 and 8 

Length: 18 minutes 

Audio : Good 

Video: Fair 

SPEECH DEMONSTRATION : Three students from the class have left the 

classroom, and, in their absence, a fourth student hears the instructor 
read a small bit of information; this information is recorded onto a tape. 

One of the students sent into the hall then enters into the classroom and 
is told by the fourth, student, as well as he can, the essence of the orig- 
inal information. This process continues until all three students have 
heard the information as told by the person who entered before they did; each 
conversation is in turn recorded on tape. Finally, the entire class listens 
to the original information and the reviews of each of the students’ accounts 
to see how much the original story was altered with each telling. The 
students end the demonstration by discussing the purpose of such a teaching 
device. 

TAPE DEMONSTRATES: Use of multisensory aids; inductive reasoning. 
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DOLD , Eva . 

Class; Reading - Grade 3 
Length; 20 minutes 
Audio : Fair 

Video: Fair 

INDIVIDUALIZED ^E ^ING ; The class period begins with one student’s 
reading a story to the instructor. Two other students follow the pre- 
ceding activity by presenting individual oral reports on library books 
which they have recently read. To facilitate the presentations, each 

student uses various flannel board illustrations which he himself has 
made. 



TAPE DEMONSTRATES: The project method. 



HIGHLAND, Wanda. 

Class: Reading - Grade 2 

Length: 20 minutes 

Audio: Fair 

Video: Fair 

IND 1 V ID UAL IZ ED READING ; To work most effectively with her slow 
readers, the instructor has each of these students select from a box of 
school supplies a rubber stamp upon which has been placed both a word and 
a pictorial representation of that term. The students then stamp the 
designs onto pieces of paper and are asked to write the words themselves 
and to prepare stories concerning the terms, for class discussion. Before 
the presentation is made, the instructor gives individualized attention 
to other students in the room, while her student monitors, the better 
readers from the class, continue to help the students who have reading 
problems throughout the entire class period. 

TAPE DEMONSTRATES; Individualized instruction. 



JOKES, Francis. 

Class: Physical Education - Grades 1-6 

Length: 55 minutes (8-12 minutes for each grade) 

Audio : Good 

Video: Good 

PHYSICAL DEVELOPMENT SEQUENCE: The instructor has the students from 

each class do approximately the same physical exercises. The emphasis is 
upon the physical development of each child's ability, and, consequently, 
little or no actual verbal instruction is done. 

TAPE DEMONSTRATES; Individualized instruction. 




LIVINGSTON, Carl. 



Class: Reading - Grade 5 

Length: 20 minutes 

Audio: Fair 

Video: Poor 

PA^GRAPH STRUCTURE : The students, led by the instructor, develop 

seven or eight guidelines for the development of a meaningful and coherent 
paragraph; these guidelines are written upon the blackboard by one of 
the class members. The instructor then has each pupil write about a 
facet of some book which he has previously read; during this writing time, 
the instructor is available for Individualized instruction. 

TAPE DEMONSTRATES: The project method. 



MARKOWITZ, Fred. 

Class: English - Grade 12 

Length: '43 minutes 
Audio : Fair 

Video: Good 



PURSUIT ^ EXCELLENCE : Instructions are given by the instructor for 

finding the thesis in a literary work; then he asks the students to write 
a composition comparing txvi'o essays and discussing x^hich of the two presents 
the more valid view of a particular subject. To illustrate the purpose 
of such an assignment, the instructor gives examples of both contemporary 
and classical writers who have written on the theme of "excellence. " As. 
various students read some of the definitions of the word "excellence," 
other students add their personal interpretations. As a result, the stu- 
dents are motivated and display enough interest to defend a point of view 
in their own papers. 



TAPE DEMONSTRAIES: 



Inductive reasoning; the project method; thematic 
approach to teaching literature; guided dis- 
cussion. 



MUMMEY , Thomas . 

Class: Science - High School 

Length; 20 minutes 
Audio: Good 

Video; Good 

CONDUCTION OF ELECTRICITY — A DEMONSTRATION : The instructor performs 

an experiment to demonstrate the conduction of electricity through various 
solutions. To prove that a solution must ionize to conduct an electrical 
current, but that not all solutions ionize equally, the instructor employs 
an electric light bulb whose brightness shows the degree of ionization 
in the solution. During the demonstration, an informal discussion is con- 
ducted among the students and the instructor concerning the various aspects 
of ionization. 
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TAPE DEMONSTRATES: 



Use of multi sensory aids; inductive reasoning; 
lecture - demonstration. 



MUMMEY, Thomas. 

Class: Science 

Length: 16 minutes 

Audio: Good 

Video: Good 

EAm SCIENCE - ^UDENT ^MONSTRATION : The pr isentation begins with 

all students, and the instructor, enjoying a good laugh. Then, when every 
one is relaxed, the students participate in an experiment to demonstrate 
the theory of compressed air and its application. In one experiment, a 

stream of air is directed over a piece of paper which is attached to a 
cigar box. 

TAPE DEMONSTRATES: Behavior characteristics of students; use of 

multisensory aids; inductive reasoning. 



TUBACH, Lee. 

Class: Language - Spanish 

Length: 10 *" 15 minutes for each grade 

Audio: Good 

Video: Good 

SEVENTH , EIGHTH , NINTH GRADE SPANISH : The instructor utilizes 

various techniques to motivate the students to learn the language being 
studied; by this motivation, the students gain confidence in their ability 
to speak Spanish. The teacher demonstrates an ability to maintain class 
Interest, since the students from each class respond eagerly to all ques- 
tions asked. 

TAPE DEMONSTRATES: Use of multisensory aids. 






O 
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E. SCHEDULING 

Representatives of the participating institutions were invited to the 
campus of the Teachers College in the early part of the fall semester for 
a day of orientation to the project, and for previewing video-tapes. With a 
knowledge of the taped classroom situations available, each department 
chairman completed a tentative schedule for a week of video-tape viewing 
that would best serve the teacher education program at his institution (See 
Appendix E) . The schedule, along with several alternative one-week time blocks 
that were suitable for video-tape viewing, was submitted to the project 
director by each education department chairman of the liberal arts colleges • 

With this information, it was possible to plan fourteen one-week visits that 
were suitable with respect to the cooperating institution and with respect to 
the availability of the video-tape equipment. Each education department 
chairman was notified well in advance concerning the dates the video-tape van 
would be at his institution, so that plans could be made for maximum use of 
the video-tape facilities. 

F. INTERACTION ANALYSIS SUBGROUPS 

Five institutions were selected at random to have one or two of their 
teacher education classes introduced to Flanders* System of Interaction Analysis 
(See Appendix A) prior to their experience oz viewing video-tape recordings. 

The ten categories of Flanders' System were presented to these classes as a 
tool for direct classroom observation. The total time of the presentation was 
approximately two hours. Understanding of the structure of classroom behavior and 
the ability to detect direct and indirect patterns of influence were emphasized, 
rather than proficiency in recording categories of classroom behavior. Students 
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In these classes were encouraged to use Interaction analysis as a tool 
In their video-tape viewing by attempting to classify different types of 
classroom behavior patterns. Reactions to the value of video-tape in 
teacher education of the subgroup with the above treatment were compared 
with the reactions of students not Introduced to Interaction analysis, 

G. EVALUATION 

Tbv three sources of evaluation of this project were (1) the reactions 
of the students who viewed video-tape recordings, (2) the response of the 
chairman of the education department in each participating Institution, and 
(3) the observations of the driver- technician who worked directly with each 
of the Institutions. 

The feasibility of a cooperative effort in the tise of video-tape 
recordings and equipment was assessed (1) from the responses to the Coopera- 
tive Project Questionnaire completed by each education department chairman 
(See Appendix C) , (2) from spontaneous written evaluation and comments received 
by the Teachers College from participating institutions, and (3) from the 
Cooperative Project Evaluation Form completed by the driver-technician (See 
Appendix D) from the daily log of video-tape viewing schedules, reactions of 
students and faculty, ar> comments regarding the performance of the equipment. 

An eight-item questionnaire was completed by the driver-technician to 
quantify the data con':a:'.ned in the daily log and to assess more objectively the 
acceptance of vi.deo-tape recordings by the participating institutions^ A copy 
of the questionnaire is presented in Appendix D. The first four items of this 
instrument requtred a response for each irstitution. The last four items were -* 

more general in '.--ture and required the technician to reflect on his experience 




with the entire project. 
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The primary function and the value of viewing video-tapes as a laL'.«ratory 
experience in teacher education were determined from the responses to the Video- 
Tape Opinionnaire which contained thirty-five four-option items (See Appendix B) . 
Each student viio participated in the project completed the a!)ove opinionnaire 
both before viewing video-tape recordings and again after viewing. 

The effectiveness of the mobile unit in providing experiences with CCTV to 
institutions v .thout these facilities was evaluated from the reactions of the 
driver-technician who worked directly with the equipment. Since the beginning 
of the project, however, the cost of CCTV equipment has been lowered to a level 
that is within the reach of almost ever>^ institution. Consequently, this aspect 
of the evaluation has j.imited value for future projects. 

% 

To deteimine the value of interaction analysis as a tool in viewing 
video-tape recordings of actual classroom situations, the post-test scores 
on the Video-Tape Opinionnaire of students \cho had been introduced to inter- 
action analysis were compared with the post-test scores of students who had 
not been introduced to interaction analysis. 



H. STATISTICAL MEASL'RES 

Standard forms of statistical measures were used to analyze the numerical 
data cbtained in this study. A coefficient of correlation was used to test 
the interraiation of items on th<_ Cooperative Project Questionnaire as we3 1 as 
the relationshio of the resuonses to the items on the Coonerative Project 
Questionnaire with tne responses to the items on the Cooperative Project Eval- 



uation Form. 



A t-test of difference between means was employed to analyze the change 
in the Students’ total score on the Video-Tape Opinionnaire as a result of 

viewing video-tape recordings. This statistic vras also used to compare the 



scores of students with and without Interaction analysis after their 
experience with vldeo->tape viewing. 



PART IV 



THE DATA 
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PART IV 



THE DATA 




types. The first type included the general Impressions and comments that were 
verbalized and written by various individuals associated directly and indirectly 
with the project. Although this type of data influences to some degree the 
comments that will be made in the analysis and conclusion sections of this report, 
this data is subjective in nature and difficult to quantify. The second type 
of data was obtained from responses to instruments completed by department 
chairmen, the driver of the video-tape van, and the students who viewed video- 
tape recordings. This data is more objective than the former cirid has been 
quantified and summarized for presentation. 

A. RESPONSES OF THE EDUCATION DEPARTMENT CHAIRMEN 

The responses '• to the ten items of the questionnaire completed by the 
chairmen of the education departments in each of the participating liberal arts 
colleges are presented below. The complete questionnaire is presented in 
Appendix C . 

Item y/1. Assuming that you have or were able to secure video- tare equipment at 
your school, do you feel it is feasible for a liberal arts college to cooperate 
with a state institution in the use of video-tape recordings? 

Number Response 



Responding 



6 



a. 



Very definitely, without reservation. 



7 



b. Yes, but with the recognition that certain problems definitely 
exist ir. this type of arrangement. 



2 



c. It would depend to a large extent whether or not certain prob- 
lems could be worked out to the satisfaction of the institu- 
tions involved. 
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1 d. The idea has merit, but the magnitude of the problems 

involved probably outweighs the value of this type of a 
venture . 

0 e. No. The problems of cooperation between state and private 

institutions in this type of project are almost insurmount 
able and any efforts to promote this type of arrangeir.ecf 
would be unwise. 



Item //2. Do you feel that the facilities and personnel of the laboratory 
school at Kansas State Teachers College are suitable for the production of 
video-tapes that are valuable in teacher education programs? 



Number 

Responding 



Response 



3 



7 



6 



0 



0 



a. Extremely well suited for this purpose. 

b. Generally suitable, with some recognizable limitations. 

c. Generally acceptable, but really no more suitable than the 
facilities of a public school. 

d. The facilities of the laboratory school are probably less 
suitable than the public schools for the production of 
valuable video-tapes. 

e. The laboratory school's facilities are definitely not suit- 
able for the production of video-tapes for use in teacher 
education programs . 



Item it3. Do you feel that video-tapes of actual classroom situations are an 
effective means of providing meaningful experiences in pre-professional training? 



Number 

Responding 




Response 


7 


a. 


Extremely effective. 


9 


b- 


Effective, but they definitely have limitations. 


0 


c. 


Useful, but not more so than other alternatives which are 
more feasible for liberal arts colleges than the acquisition 
of video-tape equipment and good video-tapes. 


0 


d. 


Although some benefits can be derived from having students 
observe classroom situations via video-tapes, it is generally 
not worth the time and effort that this activity requires. 


0 


e. 


Video-tapes provide little or no opportunity for meaningful 
experiences in teacher education programs. 
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Item #4. Was there general acceptance oy your educational faculty of video- 
taped recordings as a valuable tool ir a teacher education program? 

Number Response 

Responding 

6 a. Almost unanimous acceptance. 

^ b. Acceptance, with some reservation. 

3 c. In general, a very mixed reaction to video-taped recordings. 

2 d. Some acceptance, but the feeling of the majority was that 

video-taped recordings were not too valuable as tools in a 
teacher education program. 

0 e. General non-acceptance of video-taped recordings. 

Item #5. How much interest was shown in video-tape facilities as a valuable tool 

for instruction by departments other than teacher education in your college or 
university? 



Number 

Responding 



Response 



3 



a. Interest was extremely high. 



b. Some general interest shown by certain departments. 



c. A mixed reaction from various departments concerning the 
value of video-tape. 

d. No reaction, or a slightly negative reaction, was obtained 
from departments other than teacher education. 

e. A general negative reaction by departments to the value of 
video-tape as a tool for instruction. 



Item 06m Have steps been taken at your school to procure video-tape equipment? 



Number 

Responding 



Response 



2 a. We 

or 

0 b. We 

In 

7 c. We 



have video-tape equipment in operation at our school, 
we have access to video-tape equipment at our school. 

definitely plan to purchase video-tape equipment with- 
the next year. 

have applied for funds to purchase video-tape equipment. 
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6 d. We have talked about the possibility of getting video-tape 

equipment, but no further action has been taken. 

1 e. No steps have been taken to procure video-tape equipment, or 

we do not plan to procure video-tape equipment at our 
■ institution. 



Item //7. What influence, if any, do you feel the visit of the video-tape van 
had on the action you reported in item six? 



Number 

Responding 



Response 



1 



a. The visit of the video-tape van was almost entirely respon 
sibie for our action. 



6 



8 



0 



1 



b. The visit was one of the major influences. 

c. The visit probably had some influence. 

d. The visit had little or no influence on our action. 

e. The visit probably had a negative influence on any action 
we might have taken. 



Note: Unlike the other items in this questionnaire, items 8 and 9 required the 

respondents to write out their reactions to the stated question rather than 
selecting one of five options. Where possible, the written statements of the 
strengths and weaknesses of video-tape have been grouped and are presented 
following items 8 and 9 respectively. 



Item //8. What do you consider to be the two greatest strengths of video-tape 
as a tool in teacher education programs? 

Number of Respondents 



Listing 


the Strength 


Strengths of Video-tape 




6 


a. 


Provides opportunity for the student teacher to see 
himself in action. 




6 


b. 


Provides the student the opportunity to observe a 
wide variety of situations. 




4 


c. 


Specific teaching concepts and situations can be selected 
for viewing. 


4 


d. 


Provides the opportunity for immediate student reaction 
and discussion of a teaching situation, a concept, or a 


to 

skill 



O 
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e. Brings the classroom to the pre-service teacners. 

f. Provides the opportunity to relate theory to practice. 

g. Provides opportunity to evaluate teaching performance. 

h. Prevents overcrowding classrooms with obBervers. 

i-. Provides opportunities to see master teachers in action. 



Item #9. What do you feel are the two most serious limitations of video-tape? 

Weakness of Video-tape 



Number of Respondents 
Listing the Weakness 



7 



a. Cost of equipment and maintenance. 



5 b. The impossibility of recording the total environment of 

the classroom — video-tape is a second hand experience. 

^ c. Skilled technician is needed to operate and maintain equip- 

ment. 



3 



3 



2 



d. Technical difficulties; poor audio, poor video, etc. 

e. Difficulty of obtaining desired classroom situations in 
natural settings. 

f. Difficulty of obtaining the desired classroom situations 
for viewing at the light time. 



1 



g. Tapes are not Interchangeable with machines from different 
manufacturers . 



1 h. Poor orientation to tapes in the project. 

1 i. No opportunity to discuss the teaching method demon- 

strated on the video-tape with the teacher who was taped. 



Item #10. Would you invite further cooperation in projects that would make video 
tape available to your school? 



5 



a. Definitely, with reservation. 



7 b. Yes, provided it would not seriously conflict with our on- 

going teacher education program. 

4 c.’ This would depend to a large degree on the nature of the 

project, scheduling, and value of the project to our teacher 
education program. 
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0 



0 



d. Probably not, due to the fact that either video-tapes are 
not suitable to our teacher education program or that 
adding to our present program presents serious scheduling 
problems . 

e. Definitely not. 



B. RESPONSES OF THE DRIVER-TECHNICIAN 

The responses to the first four items of the Cooperative Project Evaluation 
Form completed by the driver-technician are given below. The complete questionnaire 
is given in Appendix D. The responses for the four items concerning each par- 



ticipating institution were based on the daily log kept by the driver-technician 

as well as on his observations while visiting each institution. 

Item y/i. Was there general acceptance of the CCTV project and an enthusiasm 
shown for the potential of video-tape as a tool in teacher education programs? 



Number of Institutions 

Where Responses Applied Response 



6 



5 



5 



0 



a. Almost unanimous acceptance. 

b. General acceptance, with some reservation shown Individually 
or collectively. 

c. A somewhat mixed reaction to the project and video-tape. 

d. The project was tolerated, but in general not welcomed. 



0 



e. There was definitely a general negative reaction to the 
project during the visit of the video-tape van. 



Item y/2. From your observation did the students appear to be "primed" for the 
video-tape presentation prior to the visit of the van? 



Number of Institutions 

Where Responses Applied Response 



0 



6 



6 



a. It was obvious that the project had been given a good deal 
of promotion prior to the visit of the video-tape van. 

b. Most of the students had been Introduced to the project 
but did not appear to have been indoctrinated with the 
pros and cons of video-tape. 

c. It was difficult to tell whether the students had been 
Introduced to the project or not. 
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h. d. probably there had been no introduction to the project or 

video-tape prior to the visit of the van. 

0 e. There appeared to be a slightly negative reaction to 

the. project, promoted prior to the visit. 



Item #3. In your opinion, were the video-tapes shown used for a specific 
purpose in a planned program? 



Number of Institutions 

Where Responses Applied Respr^nse 



4 


d • 


In general, specific tapes were requested for specific 
purposes, and a follow-up discussion or a follow-up 
assignment was initiated by the teacher. 


8 


b. 


Certain tapes were requested, but little if any follow- 
up was initiated by the teacher. 


3 


c. 


Students came to watch video-tape by classes, but no 
specific tapes were requested. 


1 


d. 


Students with varying teaching Interests were assigned 
to view tapes at one time with no apparent plan or program. 


0 


e. 


Students came and went as they pleased simply to fill a 
time obligation. 



Item #4. Approximately how many hours of video-tape viewing were scheduled 
at this institutioa? 



Institution 



Number of Hours 



A 


18 


B* 


26 


c* 


3 


D 


20 


E 


14 


F 


13 


G* 


15 


H* 


15 






* Students from both schools were combined for video-tape viewing. 
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I 



20 



J 



6 



K 



26 



L 



33 



M 



15 



N 



14 



0 



15 



P 



13 



The responses to the last four items are more difficult to quantify and 
will not be presented in this section. These responses will, however, be 
discussed in the analysis of data. 

C. RESPONSES OF STUDENTS WHO VIEWED VIDEO-TAPE RECORDINGS 

Table I shows the percent of students responding to each of the 
four options for each of thirty-five items of the Video-Tape Opinionnaire. 

A copy of this instrument is presented in Appendix B. The pre-test score 
indicates the responses of students prior to video-tape viewing, whereas 
the post-test score indicates the responses after video-tape viewing. The 
post-test interactional analysis scores indicate the responses of the 
students who had been introduced to Flanders' System of Interaction Analysis, 
after viewing the video-tapes. A sample of students in five institutions 
was given this special treatment. 
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TABLE I 

PERCENT OF STUDENTS PrspONDiNG TO EACH OF THE 
FOUR OPTIONS OF THE ITEMS ON THE VIDEO-TAPE OPINIONNAIRE 

Pre-test N = 1303 Post-test non lA N» 1023 Pos t-te st lA N » 231 

PERCENT 



Video-tapes can: 


Group* 


Agree 


Agree with 
Reservation 


Disagree with 
Reservation 


Disagree 


i. expand my per cep- 


pre-test 


60.3 


31.9 


5.5 


2.2 


tions of teacher 
behavior. 


post-test 
non lA 


62.2 


30.2 


4.8 


2.8 




post-test 

lA 


80.0 


18.3 


0.9 


0.9 


2. aid In the deve-1- 


pre-test 


58.1 


35.4 


4.8 


1.6 


opmen*" of concepts 


post-test 
non lA 


45.1 


41.3 


9.4 


4.2 i 




post-test 

lA 


49.1 


43.5 


5.2 


2.2 


3. increase the capa- 


pre-cect 


47.1 


40.0 


10.1 


2.8 


city for Interpre- 
tation. 


post-test 
non lA 


39.6 


42.5 


x3.2 


4.7 




post-test 

lA 


45.2 


46.5 


4.8 


3.5 


4. expand the content 


pre-test 


58.5 


32.2 


6.7 


2.3 


of teacher educa- 
tion. 


post-test 
non lA 


50.8 


34.6 


9.J 


t*.l 




post-test 

lA 


54.8 


33.9 


7.4 


3.9 



* pre-test group — composite of all students who completed the Video-Tape Oplaionnalre 
before video-tape viewing. 

* post-test non lA — composite of all students without Interaction analysis training 
who completed the Video-Tape Oplnlonnalre after video-tape viewing. 

* post-test lA — composite of all students with Interaction training who completed the 
Video-Tape Oplnlonnalre after video-tape viewing. 
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Table I (cont») 



25. allow me to re- 
cord tlie number 
and regularity 
of student re- 
sponses to teach- 
er a'ld also 
record student- 
init.lated activ- 
ity for future 
interpretation. 


pre-test 
post-test 
non lA 
post-test 
lA 


38.8 

37.6 

63.3 


41.4 

40.2 

29.3 


15.3 

15.1 

6.1 


4.5 

7.1 

1.3 


26. help me see ways 


pre-test 


39.6 


44.7 


11.7 


4.0 


a student reveals 


post-test 










tension or boredom. 


non lA 


34.7 


37.6 


17.1 


10.6 




post-test 












lA 


34.1 


45.4 


14.0 


6.6 


27. help me see how 


pre-test 


41.5 


44.5 


9.8 


4.2 


self-confidence 


post-test 










or lack of it may 


non lA 


39.7 


39.2 


15.1 


6.0 


show in a student’s 


post-test 










behavior. 


lA 


37.6 


48.5 


10.9 


3.1 


28. help me study one 


pre-test 


34.7 


33.5 


18.9 


12.9 


individual closely 


post-test 










for a period of 


non lA 


33.0 


25.4 


19.5 


22.1 


time. 


post-test 












lA 


28.4 


31.4 


19.7 


20.5 



29. distinguish be- 


pre-test 


40.2 


40.3 


13.9 


5.6 


tween autocratic 
and democratic 


post-test 
non lA 


40.6 


38.3 


14.8 


6.4 


teacher behavior. 


post-test 

lA 


53.3 


36-G 


7.0 


3.1 



30. distinguish be- 
tween uninterest- 


pre-test 

post-test 


56.7 


32.7 


8.2 


2.4 


ing monotonous 
teaching and 


non lA 
post-test 


63.7 


25.3 


8.2 


2.8 


stimulating 

teaching. 


lA 


69.0 


27.9 


1.7 


1.3 




f 
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Table I 


(cont.) 






19. eftectlvely 


pre-test 


20.4 


47.4 


24.1 


8.1 


point out cul- 
tural Influences 


post-test 
non lA 


19.2 


38.1 


25.7 


17.0 


on the classroom 
situation. 


post-test 

lA 


17.5 


40.6 


30.6 


11.4 


20. show application 


pre-test 


52.1 


38.6 


7.3 


2«1 


of learning 
theories. 


post-test 
non lA 


47.9 


39.2 


9.3 


3.6 




post-test 

lA 


49.8 


38.9 


10.0 


1.3 



21. help me under- 
stand about pro- 


pre-test 

post-test 


27.4 


42.1 


20.0 


10.4 


fessional rela- 
tionships of the 


non lA 
post-test 


26.3 


37.8 


19.5 


16.4 


teacher. 


lA 


31.4 


37.1 


17.9 


13.5 



22. be an advantage 
in that they 


pre-test 

post-test 


64.0 


24.0 


8.0 


4.0 


may be stopped 
at any time for 


non lA 
post-test 


70.2 


21.1 


5.2 


3.4 


discussion and 
not lose the 
trend of activi- 
ties. 


lA 


73.8 


20.5 


3.9 


1.7 



23. provide a more 
relaxed atmos- 


pre-test 

post-test 


51.0 


29.7 


11.9 


7.4 


phere for ob- 
servation than 


non lA 
post-test 


52.2 


27.6 


10.9 


9.3 


a visit to an 
actual classroom. 


lA 


52.0 


25.8 


13.5 


8.7 



24. be as effective 
as direct obser- 


pre-test 

post-test 


11.5 


28.4 


27.0 


33.2 


vation. 


non lA 
post-test 


10.5 


25.3 


26.5 


37.8 




lA 


9.6 


23.6 


24.9 


41. f 




I 

I 

! 

i 
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Table 


1 (cont.) 








12. help ouf under'* 


pre-test 


32.6 


36.6 


18.6 


12.2 




standing of 


post-test 












school problems 


non lA 


24.6 


30.2 


2C.4 


21.8 




outside the class- 


• post-test 












room being viewed. 


lA 


22.6 


34.2 


20.9 


22.2 




13. help relieve my 


pre-te»t 


13.4 


33.7 


26.2 


26.7 




feeling of "fear 


post-test 












of children" or 


non lA 


13.8 


31.4 


25.5 


29.3 




"fear of the 


post-test 












classroom." 


lA 


13.5 


31.9 


33.6 


21.0 




14. help reveal the 


pre-test 


40.4 


46.4 


10.1 


3.1 




nature of the 


^'st-test 












learning process. 


non lA 


35.2 


45.5 


12.7 


6.6 






post-test 














lA 


43.0 


41.3 


13.5 


2.2 




15. help develop 


pre-test 


55.9 


35.0 


7.5 


1.5 




Insights Into 


post-test 












the roles of the 


non lA 


55.7 


33.7 


7.5 


3.1 




teacher. 


post-test 














lA 


,9.6 


25.2 


4.8 


0.4 




16. help develop 


pre-test 


18.5 


29.4 


27.3 


24.8 




an understand- 


post-test 












ing of the his- 


non lA 


9.8 


22.9 


27.5 


39.8 




M .i4 • • A A 

WWA.JF W JL. 


— ^ ^ 


- 










tion. 


lA 


7.4 


14.8 


27.8 


50.0 




17. help me develop 


pre-test 


19.9 


42.6 


22.7 


14.7 




a philosophy of 


post-test 












education. 


non lA 


18.7 


^*5 


24.8 


15.0 






post-test 














lA 


16.6 


42.8 


28,4 


12.2 




18. help me detect 


pre-test 


26.6 


49.9 


16.3 


7.3 




and understand 


post-test 












about deviate 


non lA 


20.8 


42.5 


22.2 


14.6 




pupil behavior. 


post-test 














lA 


21.8 


43.7 


24.9 


9.6 





I 
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Table I (cont.) 



5. Inter-relate the 


pre-test 


44.6 


43.3 


9.3 


2.7 


existing content 


post-test 










of teacher educa- 


non lA 


43.9 


41.1 


12.0 


3.0 


tlon. 


post-test 












lA 


44.3 


47.8 


6.5 


1.3 


6. effectively re- 


pre-test 


1.2 


3.8 


17.8 


77.2 


place the regu- 


post-test 










lar college 


non lA 


1.6 


4.8 


15.9 


77.7 


education teacher. 


post-test 












lA 


1.7 


3.5 


18.7 


76.1 


7. enrich the col- 


pre-test 


57.1 


33.6 


6.8 


2.5 


lege education 


post-test 










class situation. 


non lA 


49.2 


32.6 


11.9 


6.3 




post-test 












lA 


55.7 


32.6 


7.8 


3.9 


8. effectively re- 


pre-test 


17.5 


48.2 


25.7 


8.6 


veal character- 


post-test 










istics of adoles- 


non lA 


20.1 


42.2 


24.9 


12.8 


cents. 


post-test 












lA 


12.6 


52.6 


26.5 


8.3 



9. help assess the 


pre-test 


26.8 


45.2 


20.8 


7.2 


total class cli- 


post-test 










mate in the 


non lA 


27.1 


41.1 


20.9 


10.9 


particular class 


post- jest 










being viewed. 


lA 


32.2 


48.3 


15.2 


4.3 


10. reveal the ex- 


pre-test 


18.2 


43.4 


26.6 


11.9 


tent to which 


post-test 










the television 


non lA 


24.1 


42.6 


23.7 


9.7 


teacher attained 


post-test 










his goals for 


lA 


25.7 


50.4 


17.8 


6.1 


the lesson. 












11. develop a base 


pre-test 


26.0 


49.5 


19.4 


5.1 


for understand- 


post-test 










ing the theoret- 


non lA 


25.8 


49.9 


16.8 


7.5 


ical content of 


post-test 










teacher educa- 


lA 


30.1 


47.2 


18.3 


4.4 


tion. 










f 

1 

i 
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Table I 


(cont .) 






31. reveal both apa- 


pre-test 


48.2 


42.9 


6.1 


2.8 


thetic and alert 
student behavior. 


post-test 
non lA 


45.0 


38.6 


11.7 


4.8 




post-test 

lA 


47.6 


41.0 


9.6 


1.7 


32. «.eveal systematic 


pre-test 


52.1 


36.0 


8.8 


3.0 


vs. disorganized 
teacher behavior. 


post-test 
non lA 


50.5 


35.6 


8.5 


5.4 




post-test 

lA 


62.0 


30.6 


5.7 


1.7 



33. prove more inter- 


pre-test 


53.3 


30.7 


11.1 


4.9 


esting than 
straight lecture. 


post-test 
non lA 


46.5 


30.9 


12.4 


10.2 




post-test 

lA 


57.6 


30.1 


7.0 


5.2 



34. provide informa- 


pre-test 


35.4 


44.8 


15.7 


4.0 


tion more meaning- 
ful than that 


post-test 
non lA 


32.1 


43.1 


15.9 


8.9 


gained from read- 
ing and lectures. 


post— test 
lA 


41.9 


38.9 


13.1 


6.1 



35. provide some infor- 


pre-test 


38.7 


42.2 


13.8 


5.3 


mation In teacher 
education more 


post- test 
non lA 


35.0 


38.0 


18.6 


8.4 


effectively than 
any other method. 


post-test 

lA 


37.1 


37.6 


17.0 


8.3 
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PART V 

ANALYSIS AND DISCUSSION 

The four objectives stated in Part I of this report will be achieved 
by combining the numerical analysis of the data presented in Part IV with 
the observations of experienced education personnel who were closely asso- 
ciated with the project. The data will be analyzed and discussed as it 
relates to each of the specific objectives. 

A. THE FEASIBILITY OF A COOPERATIVE PROJECT 

The first objective was to assess the feasibility of a cooperative 
project in the use of video-tape recordings between a state institution and 
private liberal arts colleges. The three major factors considered that could 
determine success or failure for a cooperative venture of this type were (1) 
Inherent problems due to differences in philosophy, differences in administration, 
and differences in programs of state and private institutions; (2) the acceptance 
or non-acceptance of video-tape as a valuable tool in teacher education by the 
liberal arts colleges; and (3) the suitability of video-tape equipment for use in 
a cooperative program between institutions. The Cooperative Project Questionnaire 
completed by the education department chairmen and the Cooperative Project Evalua- 
tion Form completed by the driver-tecnnician were designed to examine the above 
three factors. A tabulation cf each of the Items on these two instruments was pre**- 
sented in Part IV, pages 36-43. 

1. Analysis of the items on the Cooperative Project Questionnaire. 

Item one - the feasibility of cooperation between a liberal arts college 
and a state institution in the use of video-tape recordings - was given a posi- 
tive response by 13 of the 16 department chairmen. Two respondents were 
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neutral, while one respondent felt that, although the idea has merit, the 
problems probably outweigh the value of this type of venture. Even though 
7 of the 13 who responded postively recognized some inherent problems in 
a cooperative arrangement, the high proportion of positive responses attests 
to its feasibility. The coefficient of correlation between the responses 
to item one (feasibility) and item ten (support for possible future coopera- 
tive projects) was r = .58, significant at the .05 level. This suggests that 
those department chairmen who gave a positive response to item one were also 
likely to invite other cooperative projects in the use of video-tape recordings. 

Item two - the suitability of the facilities and personnel of the 
laboratory school at the Teachers College for the production of video-tape 
recordings - was given 10 positive and 6 neutral responses. Three of the 
department chairmen who gave neutral responses listed the difficulty of ob- 
taining desired classroom situations in natural settings as one of the two 
most serious limitations of video-tape. This supports the feeling expressed 
by some individuals involved with this project that more tape recordings of 
"typical" public school classrooms were needed. 

Item three - the effectiveness of video-tape as a tool in teacher 
education - was given a positive response by all sixteen department chairmen. 

Of the eight five-option items on the Cooperative Project Questionnaire, item 
three received the most positive responses. The coefficient of correlation 
between the responses by the department chairman to this item and the total num- 
j ber of hours of video-tape viewing at his institution was r = .62, significant at 

the .01 level. This suggests that the number of hours of video-tape viewing had 
an effect on the department chairman's conceptioi’ of video-tape, or that his 
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conception of video-tape influenced the extent to which video-tape was used 
in the project. 

Item four - the general acceptance of video-tape recordings 
as a tool in teacher education programs - was given 13 positive responses and 
3 neutral responses. The responses to this item correlated positively with 
other items of the Cooperative Project Questionnaire, as well as with items 
on the Cooperative Project Evaluation Form. Table II shows the coefficients 
of correlation of item four with several other items on the above instruments. 

The relatively high correlation coefficients of item four with item five and 
with item ten were expected. It would seem logical that the acceptance and 
enthusiasm for the video-tape project measured by item four would carry over 
to other departments. Regarding item ten, one would predict that, if there 
were general acceptance of video-tape, there would also be a willingness lo 
cooperate in future projects. 

The coefficient of correlation (r = .50) of item four on the Cooperative 
Project Questionnaire with item one on the Cooperative Project Evaluation Form 
suggests that there was some degree of reliability in the perception of the 
department chairmen and in that of the driver-technician with regard to the 
acceptance by the education faculty of video-tape recordings. The fact that 
the responses to item four of the Cooperative Project Questionnaire and item 
one of the Cooperative Project Evaluation Form ranged over only three of the 
five-option items, contributed to the difficultj^ of obtaining a relatively high 
positive value for the coefficient of correlation r. 

The last factor correlated with the education department's acceptance, as 
shown in Table II, was the number of hours of video-tape viewing by a participat- 
ing institution during the visit of the video-tape van. This was significant at 
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TABLE II 

CORRELATION OV EDUCATION FACULTY ACCEPTANCE 



OF VIDEO- 


-TAPE 


RECORDINGS WITH 


SIX OTHER FACTORS 




Factor 


Item 


Instrument 


r 


Level of 
Significance 


Interest shown in video- 
tape by departments 
other than education 


5 


CPQ* 


.71 


.01 


Steps taken to procure 
vidro-tape equipment 


6 


CPQ* 


.50 


.05 


Invitation to further 
cooperative projects 


10 


CPQ* 


. 66 


.01 


The perception of the 
driver- technician of 
hew the project was 
accepted 


1 


CPEF>^* 


.50 


.05 


Planned program in the 
use of video-tape by 
the institutions 


2&3 


CPEF** 


.39 


ns 


Hours of video-tape 
viewing by students 
at an institution 


4 


CPEF** 


.49 


.05 



* The CooperaL' ve Project Questionnaire completed by education department 
chairmen 

** The Cooperativ^e Project Evaluation Form completed by the driver-technician 
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the .05 level. This figure would indicate that those education departments 
which showed more acceptance of video-tape as a tool in teacher education 
made more extensive use of this medium in the project. The reverse, however, 
may also have been true. A more extensive use of video-tape may have contributed 
to a more positive acceptance of the medium. 

Item five - the interest in video-tape shown by departments other 
than teacher education - was given 9 positive responses, 3 neutral responses, 
and 4 negative responses. Although the correlation of this item with item 
four (acceptance by the education faculty) was quite high (r =» .71), the overall 
response to item five was much less positive. 

Items six and seven indicated an attempt to assess the steps taken by 
each participating institution to procure video-tape equipment, and to deter- 
mine the extent to which the visit of the video-tape van influenced their course 
of action. At the inception of the study, the cost of video-tape recorders 
and other necessary equipment for using video-tape recordings was prohibitive 
for most private liberal arts colleges. The idea of a video-tape van that 
would carry one set of equipment to a number of private liberal arts colleges 
was an attractive alternative to each school’s buying its own equipment. During 
the past two years, however, improved technology and increased production have 
reduced the cost of video-tape recorders to within what most small liberal 
arts colleges can afford. Also during the past two years, federal funds were, 
made available to colleges in Kansas for this type of equipment. It was hoped 
that this project would stimulate interest in the media of closed-circuit tele- 
vision and video-tape recordings to the extent that each institution would make 
application for funds to purchase the necessary equipment. At the close of the 
project in March, 1967, two respondents indicated they had purchased video-tape 
equipment at their schools. One of these respondents said that the visit of the 
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video-tape van had been a major Influence In the Institution’s course of 
action, while the other respondent said that the visit probably had some Influence 
Seven of the department chairmen reported that they had applied for funds to 
purchase video-tape equipment. Of these seven, four said the visit of the 
video-tape van was a major influence in their course of action. The other 
three department chairmen felt the visit of the van had some Influence. At 
the time this report was written, at least three of the seven schools which 
had applied had received grants to purchase video-tape equipment. Seven of the 
department chairmen from the participating institutions Indicated that, although 
no action had been taken, they had talked about this possibility. One department 

chairman Indicated that the institution definitely did not plan to acquire video- 
tape equipment. 

Item eight required the respondent to list the two greatest strengths 
of video-tape as a tool in teacher education programs. These strengths were 
grouped into nine categories and are listed in the presentation of the data pages. 
The most frequent responses in these nine categories can be grouped into two 
major areas. The greatest area of strength of video-tape, according to the 
department chairmen, is that it provides the opportunity to bring to the pre- 
service teacher a variety of selected teaching situations which can be stopped 
for discussion as well as for students* reactions and replayed at the discretion 
of the teacher. The second major area of strength indicated by the education 
department chairmen’s responses is that video-tape provides an opportunity for 
the student teacher to obtain feedback through the viewing of the video-tape 
recording of his teaching. It is interesting to note that, even though the 
aspect of video-taping and replay was not demonstrated in this project, it was 
listed by six department chairmen as one of the two greatest strengths of video- 




tape. 
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Item nine required the department chairmen of the participating 
institutions to list the two most serious limitations of video-tape. The 
written statements were grouped into nine seperate categories. These are 
listed in the order of their frequency on page 40 of this report. From a 
close examination of the limitations most frequently mentioned by the depart- 
ment chairmen. It Is evident that the limitations given fall Into two general 
types. The first type Is due to the nature of video-tape equipment: it Is 

expensive; It provides only second-hand experiences; a technician is needed 
to operate the equipment; recorders by different manufacturers do not have 
Interchangeable tapes, etc. 

The second type of limitations exists mainly because of the manner In 
which the project was carried out or because of limitations which could be 
minimized with time, provided that adequate funds and personnel were available 
This type of limitation Included Items such as technical difficulties due to 
poor video, difficulty of obtaining nat al settings, the difficulty of being 
able to view the right tape at the right time, and the difficulty of obtaining 
recordings which show as much of the total classroom environment as possible. 

The foremost limitation, according to the department chairmen, was the 
cost factor. Since the inception of this project, the cost of quality video- 
tape recorders has been lowered to about 1/3 the cost of recorders cwo years 
ago. This reduction has done much to change the cost factor limitation. 
Several of the limitations mentioned by the department chairmen will tend to 
be less of a problem with time, as new methods and techniques of video-tape 
recording are developed. For example, one of the limitations of video-tape 
mentioned by the department chairmen concerns technical difficulties with the 
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equipment such as poor audio and/or poor video- reception. Some of the 
first video-tape recordings made by the Teachers College were of inferior 
quality to some extent, due to lack of experience with the medium. Later 
tapes show a marked Improvement in quality. Because it was almost impossible 
to reconstruct for taping purposes specific classroom situations which happened 
to have been recorded with poor quality audio or video, some of the tapes used 
in this project were Included primarily for the teaching situation demonstrated. 
This situation may have Influenced some of the participants in .he project 
to assume that poor quality is an inherent limication of video-tape. Experience 
in producing video-tape recordings at the Teachers College has shown this 
assumption to be incorrect. 

Item ten - the possibility of further cooperation in projects that 
video-tape available to the school — received 13 positive re- 
sponses, 3 neutral responses and no negative response. The three department 
chairmen who gave a neutral reply to item ten all indicated a neutral response 
to item four (education faculty acceptance of video-tape) and a negative 
response to item five (Interest shown by other departments). 

On the other hand, all thirteen department chairmen who gave positive 
responses to item ten responded positively on item four. It should be recalled 
that there was a relatively high correlation between item four and item ten 
(r = .66). This indicates that, in Instltutlcns where there was acceptance of 
video-tape by the education faculty, further cooperation in similar projects 
was welcomed. Where there was less acceptance, future projects would be 
given little support. The specific factors which Influenced acceptance or 
non-acceptance were not clear from the results of this study. 
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2. Analysis of the items on the Cooperative Project Evaluation Form. 

The responses to the Cooperative Project Evaluation Form enable an exam- 
ination of the project from the standpoint of a representative of the Teachers 
College, specifically the driver-technician who worked closely with all phases 
of the project and with each participating Institution. The responses to items 
one through four are presented in tabular form In Part IV, pages 41-43 of 
this report. 

Item one - acceptance of the project and the potential of video-tape 
as a tool In teacher education programs - was given a positive response for 12 
institutions and a neutral response for 4 Institutions. It should be recalled 
that the same question posed to the department chairmen concerning their educa- 
tion faculty was given 13 positive responses and 3 neutral responses. The 
relatively high correlation between the perception of the driver-technician and 
the department chairmen with respect to the acceptance of video-tape (r = .50, 
significant at the .05 level) Indicates a degree of reliability in the responses 
of two different observers regarding acceptance of the program. 

Items two and three attempted to measure the degree to which there 
was evidence of a planned program for students in the teacher education program 
while the video-tape van was visiting the campus. A summary of the responses 
for the 16 participating institutions is given on pages 41 and 42. The 
coefficient of correlation between these two items was r = .79, significant 
at the .01 level. The coefficient of correlation between a composite of items 
two and three and item one was .94, significant at the .001 level. This pre- 
sents strong evidence that at the institution where there was general accept- 
ance of video-tape and the project, there was also a relatively well-planned 
program, and vice versa. 
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Item four Indicates the approximate total number of hours of video- 
tape viewing at each institution. This Information is presented on pages 41 

and 42. The number of hours of viewing ranged from 3 hours at institution C to 

33 hours at institution E, with a mean of approximately 17 hours. As would 
be expected, item four has a high positive correlation with item one and with a 

composite of Items two and three. The coefficients of correlation were r « .69 

and .61 respectively, both significant at the .01 level. As one would predict^ 
more extensive use was made of video-tape in schools where there was a greater 
degree of acceptance and a more carefully planned program. 

Item five required the driver- technician to make general state- 
ments regarding the feasibility of the liberal arts colleges' use of video-tape 
equipment in their teacher education programs. 

As a result of the experience gained in working closely with each 
participating institution in the project, the driver-technician gave the 
following responses: 

1. From observations made during this project, it definitely appears 
feasible for liberal arts colleges to consider using video-tape 
as a part of their teacher education program. 

2. Video-tape has most of the advantages of a 16 mm projector, olus 
the advantage of tape reusage and of the immediacy of recording and 
playback . 

3. The high decree of reliability of the recorder makes it economically 
feasible both with respect to ’’down time" and repair expenses. 
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4. The video-tape recorder is no longer more difficult to operate 
than a 16 mm projector. In severaJ schools, the tape recorder was left 
in charge of a member of the education department for a period of time. 

With a minimum of direction from the driver- technician, tapes were run 
changed, and rerun by the education faculty members with no real problems. 

5. According to the information gained in this project, technical 
problems which can he expected to occur consistently include such things 

as record-head wear, electronic problems which would occur with any machine 
of equal magnitude, and machine deterioration due to usage. 

6. The specific problems which did occur during this project included 
(1) head wear and (2) tracking malfunctions. These problems were expected 
and were corrected with a minimum of confusion or time loss. The heads were 
replaced after approximately 2000 hours of operation. The tracking malfunction 
was due to tape expansion and contraction as a result of extreme temperature 
changes (10°F. to 75°F.). To some degree this was compensated for by a tracking 
frequency adjustment. This tracking problem sometimes depreciate! the picture 
quality considerably; however, the reliability of the equipment in the environ- 
ment in which it operated may be considered to be quite high. 

7. Although the equipment performed well, and although the tapes were 
utilized to good advantage by the participating Institutions, the intense usp o; 
the video-tapes over a short period of time lowered the quality of the video on 
playback. If each institution owned a recorder, it would seem more feasible 

to utilize the state institution’s facilities for making master tapes which 
would be available on request. 
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Item six asked the driver-technician to give his opinion of the 
three greatest strengths of video-tape as a tool In teacher education. 

These were: 

1. The opportunity to observe the teaching-learning process In 
situations where master teachers were teaclilng. 

2. The opportunity to relate theory to practice. 

3. The opportunity for the viewer to stop the film and ask questions 
pertaining to the situation as It Is being viewed, without inter- 
rupting the continuity of the class. 

The three factors that, in the opinion of the driver- technician, would 
most seriously limit the effectiveness of video-tape as a tool in teacher 
education were given as responses to item seven. These were: 

1. Deterioration of the information on a tape because of Intense 
use over a short period. 

2. The difficulty of scheduling video-tapes to fit the curriculum. 

3. Technical difficulties, such as head wear and tracking malfunctions. 
The first two limitations would be eliminated if each institution had 

its own recorder. The third limitation mentioned is less a problem today 
than it was at the beginning of the project, due to improved recorder design. 
It is interesting to note that the major strengths listed above under item 
six were also among the most frequent strengths mentioned by the education 
department chairmen of the participating if'^titutlons . 
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B. THE PRIMARY FUNCTION AND VALUE OF OBSERVING VIDEO-TAPES 

The second objective of this project was to determine the primary 
function and value oC observing video-tapes of classroom situations as a 
laboratory experience for pre-service teachers. This objective was 
achieved in two ways: first, by examining the responses to the Video-Tape 
Opinionnaire, and, secondly, by indicating the reactions of the department 
chairmen as indicated by item eight on the Cooperative Project Questionnaire. 
1. Primary value as determined by students 

A summary of the data obtained from the Video-Tape Opinionnaire and 
the Cooperative Project Questionnaire is presented in Part IV of this 
report. 

A positive response score was determined for each of the items on the 
Video-Tape Opinionnaire. This was accomplished by (1) assigning the values 
4, 3, 2, and 1, respectively, to the four options on the Video-Tape Opinion- 
naire; (2) multiplying the percent of students selecting each option shown 
in Table I, page , by the numerical value of that option; and (3) totaling 
the products obtained in (2) above. This procedure made it possible to 
rank the thirty-five items on the Video-Tape Opinionnaire according to the 
order of value given to each item by students who viewed video-tape record- 
ings. Table III snows the ranking given to each item on the Video-Tape 
Opinionnaire by the students from the sixteen participating Institutions, 
before viewing the video-tape (pre-test) and after viewing the video-tape 
(post-test). In five of the sixteen colleges, a random sample of students 
was introduced to interaction analysis. The lanking of the 35 items on the 
Video-Tape Opinionnaire by the above sample after viewing video-tape is also 
presented in Table III, in the column titled Post-cest: Interaction Analysis. 
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TABLE III 



RANK OF ITEMS ON THE VIDEO-TAPE OPINIONNAIRE 
BY STUDENTS WHO VIEWED VIDEO-TAPE 







Rank According to Order of Value 




Group 

Item 


Pre-test 
N - 1303 


Post-test: Non- 
Interaction Analysis 
N * 1023 


Post-test: 

Interaction Analysis 
N - 231 


1 


1 


2 


1 


2 


2 


8* 


11* 


3 


12 


13 


15 


4 


4 


5 


10* 


5 


13 


9 


13 


6 


35 


35 


35 


7 


5 


10* 


8 


8 


29 


27 


27 


9 


24 


23 


20 


10 


30 


24* 


24* 


11 


22 


22 


23 


12 


26 


31* 


31* 


13 


33 


32 


32 


14 


14 


17 


16 


15 


6 


4 


4 


16 


32 


34 


34 


17 


31 


29 


30 


18 


23 


26 


26 


19 


28 


30 


29 


20 


8 


7 


12 


21 


27 


25 


25 


22 


3 


1 


2 


23 


15 


12 


17 


24 


34 


33 


33 


25 


19 


18 


5* 


26 


17 


21 


21 


27 


lb 


16 


18 


28 


25 


28 


28 


29 


18 


15 


7* 


30 


7 


3 


3 


31 


10 


11 


14 


32 


9 


6 


6 


33 


11 


14 


9 


34 


20 


20 


19 


35 


20 


19 


22 


Indicates 


a difference 


In rank of more than four places 


from the rank on the 



pre-test. 



o 

ERLC 
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Table IV lists the 35 items on the Video-Tape Opinionnaire, according 
to the order of importance given to each item after the viewing of video-tape 
recordings by each group, those who were introduced to interaction analysis 
and those who had not been introduced to this observational technique. Due 
to the methods by which the position of an item was determined, the probability 
exists that some displacement in rank occurred by chance. Therefore, only 
displacements in ranking of greater than four places were considered to have 
signif icunce with regard to differences in total group responses. 

From an analysis of Tables III and IV, some general trends are apparent: 

a. There is general agreement among the non-interaction analysis group 
and the interaction analysis group with regard to the four items ranked 
most important and the twelve items ranked least important. Items 

ranked fifth through twenty-third show some differences in rank of im- 
portance. 

b. The most important values of video-tapes, according to both groups, 
were included in the items that deal with observing and analyzing teacher 
behavior, and in the advantage of video-tape which allows viewing to be 
stopped for discussion and to be replayed. 

c. Those items which the students disagreed with most were; items which 
suggested that video-tape could replace parts of the teacher education 
program, such as direct observation or the teacher himself; items that deal 
with content, such as the history and philosophy of education; items which 
relate to problems outside the classroom proper; or items that require 
viewing the same situation for long periods of time before real benefit 

can accrue (e.g. item 28 Video-tape can help me study one individual 
closely for a period of time) . 
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TABLE IV 

LIST OF ITEMS ON THE VIDEO-TAPE OPINIONN..IRE 
ACCORDING TO ORDER OF VALUE DETERMINED 
BY STUDENTS AFTER HAVING VIEWED VIDEO-TAPE 



Group 

Rank 



Non-Interaction 

Analysis 



Interaction 

Analysis 



Oplnlonnalre 
Item No. Item 



Oplnlonnalre 

Item No. Item 



Video-Tapes can: 



Video-Tapes can: 



1 



2 



3 



4 



5 



22 be an advantage In 

that they may be 
stopped at any time 
for discussion with- 
out losing the trend 
of activities. 

1 expand my percep- 

tions of teacher 
behavior. 



30 distinguish between 

uninteresting, mono- 
tonous teaching and 
stimulating teaching. 

15 help develop Insights 

Into the roles of the 
teacher. 

4 expand the content of 

teacher education. 



1 expr.ad my perceptions 
of teacher behavior. 



22 be an advantage in 
that they may be 
stopped at any time 
for discussion with 
out losing the trend 
of activities. 

30 distinguish bet^’een 

uninteresting, mono- 
tonous teaching and 
stimulating teaching. 

15 help develop Insights 

into the roles of the 
teacher. 

25 allow me to record the 

number and regularity 
of student responses 
to teacher, and also 
record student-ini- 
tiated activi^.y for 
future interpretation. 
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TAHLL: IV (cont.) 



Group 



Rank 



Non-Interaction 

Analysis 



Interaction 

Analysis 



No. Iteni 



No. Item 



Video-Tapes can: 



Video-Tapes can: 



6 


32 


reveal systematic 
vs . disorganized 
teacher behavior. 


32 


reveal systematic 
vs. disorganized 
teacher behavior. 


7 


20 


show application 
of learning 
theories . 


29 


distinguish between 
autocratic and 
democratic teacher 
behavior. 


8 


2 


aid in the devel- 
opment of concepts. 


7 


enrich the college 
education class 
situation. 


9 


5 


inter-relate the 
existing content 
of teacher educa- 
tion. 


33 


prove more inter- 
esting than straight 
lecture. 


10 


7 


enrich the college 
education class 
situation. 


4 


expand the content of 
teacher education. 


11 


31 


reveal both apa- 
thetic and alert 
student behavior. 


2 


aid in the develop- 
ment of concepts. 


12 


23 


provide a -:re 
relaxed acmos- 
phere for obser- 
vation than a visit 
to an actual class- 


20 


show application of 
learning theories. 




room. 
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TABLE IV (cent.) 



Group 

Rank 



Non-Interaction 

Analysis 



Interaction 

/u'.alysls 



No. Item 



No. Item 



Video-Tapes can: 



Video-Tapes can: 



13 


3 


Increase the capacity 
for Interpretation. 


5 


Inter-relate the 
existing content of 
teacher education. 


14 


33 


prove more Interest- 
ing than straight 
lecture . 


31 


reveal both apa- 
thetic and alert 
student behavior. 


15 


29 


distinguish between 
autocratic and demo- 
cratic teacher be- 
havior. 


3 


Increase the capa- 
city for Interpre- 
tation. 


16 


27 


help me see how self- 
confidence or lack of 
It may show In a stu- 
dent’s behavior. 


14 


help reveal the 
nature of the learn- 
ing process. 


17 


14 


help reveal the nature 
of the learning pro- 
cess. 




provide a more re- 
laxed atmosphere 
for observation 
than a visit to an 
actual classroom. 


18 


25 


allow me to record the 
number and regularity 
of student responses to 
teacher, and also record 


27 


help me see how self- 
confidence or lack of 
It may show In a stu- 
dent's behavior. 



Student-Initiated activ- 
ity for future Interpre- 
tation. 
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TABLE IV (cont.) 



Group 

Rank 



Non-Interaction 

Analysis 



Interaction 

Analysis 



No. Item 



No. Item 



Video-Tapes can: 



Video-Tapes can: 



19 


35 


provide some Informa- 
tion In teacher edu- 
cation more effec- 
tively than any other 
method. 


34 


provide information 
more meaningful 
than that gained 
from reading and 
lectures . 


20 


34 


provide information 
more meaningful 
than that gained from 
reading and lectures. 


9 


help assess the 
total class cli- 
mate in the partic- 
ular class being 
viewed. 


21 


26 


help me see ways a 
student reveals 
tension or boredom. 


26 


help me see ways a 
student reveals 
tension or boredom. 


22 


11 


develop a base for 
understanding the 
theoretical content 
of teacher education. 


35 


provide some infor- 
mation in teacher 
education more 
effectively than any 
other method. 


23 


9 


help assess the 
total class cli- 
mate in the partic- 
ular class being 
viewed . 


11 


develop a base for 
understanding the 
theoretical content 
of teacher education 


24 


10 


reveal the extent to 
which the televised 
teacher attained his 
goals for the lesson. 


10 


reveal the extent to 
which the televised 
teacher attained his 
goals for the lesson 
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TABLE IV (cont.) 



toup 

R;uik 



Non-Interaction 

Analysis 



Interaction 

Analysis 



No. Item 



No. Item 



Video -lapes can; 



Video-Tapes can: 



25 


21 


help me binders tand 
about professional 
relationships of 
the teacher. 


21 


help me understand 
about professional 
relationships of 
the teacher. 


26 


18 


help me detect and 
understand about 
deviate pupil be- 
havior. 


18 


help me detect and 
understand about 
deviate ^.apil be- 
havior. 


27 


8 


effectively reveal 
characteristics of 
adolescents. 


3 


effectively reveal 
characteristics of 
adolescents. 


28 


28 


help me study one 
individual closely 
for a period of 
time. 


28 


help me study one 
individual closely 
for a period of 
time. 


29 


17 


help me develop a 
philosophy of 
education. 


19 


effectively point 
out cultural influ- 
ences on the class- 
room situation. 


30 


19 


effectively point 
out cultural influ- 
ences on the class- 
room situation. 


17 


help me develop a 
philosophy of educa- 
tion. 


31 


12 


help our understand- 
ing of school pro- 
blems outside the 
classroom being 
viewed. 


12 


help our understand- 
ing of school pro- 
blems outside the 
classroom being 
viewed 
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TABLE IV (cont.) 



Group 

Rank 



Non-Interaction 

Analysis 



Interaction 

Analysis 



No* Item 



No. Item 



Video-Tap as can; 



Video-Tapes can: 



32 


13 


help relieve my 
feeling of "fear 
of children” or 
"fear of the 
classroom." 


13 


help relieve my 
feeling of "fear 
of children” or 
"fear of the 
classroom. " 


33 


24 


be as effective 
as direct obser- 
vation . 


24 


be as effective 
as direct obser- 
vation. 


34 


16 


help develop an 
understanding of 
the history of 
education. 


16 


help develop an 
understanding of 
the history of 
education. 


35 


8 


effectively replace 
the regular college 
education teacher. 


6 


effectively replace 
the regular college 
education teacher. 



o 

ERIC 
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d. Items to which Interaction analysis Is especially sensitive, such as 
item 25, "Video-tape allows me to record student behavior," or Item 29, 

Video- tc.pe can help to distinguish between autocratic and democratic behavior, «• 
were ranked considerably higher by the Interaction analysis group than by the 
students not introduced to interaction analysis. 

e. As compared to those given In the pre-test, the responses on the post-test 

revealed that a number of items had been changed in the ranking more than four 
places . 

The non-interaction analysis group ranked Items 2, 7, and 12 lower and 
item 9 higher on the post-test than on the pre-test, whereas the interaction 
analysis group ranked items 2, 4 and 12 lower and items 10, 25 and 29 higher 
on the post-test. The fact that there were greater changes in ranking by the 
interaction analysis group than by the non-interaction analysis group suggests 
that viewing video-tapes with a knowledge of interaction analysis makes one 
more sensitive to certain items on the Video-Tape Opinionnaire than is a person 
viewing video-tapes without this knowledge. An inspection of the percent of 
agree" responses in Table II indicates that the in^eraction analysis group was 
more decisively positive in responses to those items on the Video-Tape Opluion- 
nalre which were ranked the highest than was the non-interaction analysis group, 

f. Only four items on the video-tape opinionnaire received a net negative 
response (more disagrees than agrees). These were items 13, 24, 16, and 6. 
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2. Primary Value as Determined by Education Department Chairmen 

Item eight of the Cooperative Project Questionnaire asked each educa- 
tion department chairman to list the two greatest strengths of video-tape. 
Similar responses were grouped into nine separate statements and are listed oi 
pages 39 and 40 in order of importance. Because of the fact that the depart- 
ment chairmen were free to write individual statements concerning the value of 
video-tape, while the students were required to react to given statements, it 
is difficult to compare the responses from these two groups. Several statements 
given by department chairmen regarding the major strengths of video-tape do, 
however, relate directly to items on the Video-Tape Opinionnaire. In examples 
related in this way, typical responses are that video-tape: 

a. Provides the opportunity for immediate student reaction and 
discussion of a teaching situation. This statement is essen- 
tially the same as item 22 on the Video-Tape Opinionnaire, which 
was ranked second and first in importance by the non-interaction 
analysis and ' interaction analysis groups respectively. 

b. Provides the opportunity to relate theory to practice. This 
statement is closely related to item 20 on the Video-Tape 

» which was ranked 7th and 12th by the above two groups. 

c. Provides the student the opportunity to observe a wide variety 
of situations, provides opportunity to evaluate teaching per- 
formance, and provides opportunities to see master teachers in 
action. These statements suggest the same qualities as items 
1, 30, 15, 4, and 32 reflect on the Video-Tape Opinionnaire. 

These were all items which were ranked high in the order of 
importance by students. 



/i 

Although there la much general agreement concerning the primary values 
of video-tape, there are also some differences which are apparent. The 
education department chairmen saw video-tape as facilitating some of the 
problem areas in the teacher education program, such as feedback for the 
student teachers, bringing examples of various teaching situations to the 
teacher, observation scheduling, etc. By contrast, the pre-service teacher 
saw video-tape more as a medium presenting an opportunity to obtain practical 
suggestions for classroom teaching through observing teaching behavior. 

No attempt will be made to compile a master list of the primary values of 
video-tape. The responses of the department chairmen, the non-interaction 
analysis group and the interaction analysis group suggest that, although 
general agreement concerning the primary value of video-tape exists, there 
are differences related both to background (knowledge of interaction analysis 
or lack of it) and to the immediate problems faced either as a department 
chairmen or as a pre-service teacher. 

C, THE EFFECTIVENESS OF THE MOBILE UNIT 

Objective number three was to assess the effectiveness of the mobile 
unit in providing CCTV experience in teacher education to the institutions 
without these facilities. The mobile unit in this project served primarily 
as a means for providing demonstrations of the potential of video-tape as a 
tool in the teacher education project. During the planning stages of the 
project, it seemed possible that general use of video-tape in the liberal 
arts colleges could be made feasible by circulating a video-tape recorder 
from school to school, since the cost of a complete set of equipment waa 
prohibitive for any one institution. Therefore it was decided to look closely 
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at the effectiveness of the mobile unit in providing video-tape viewing exper- 
lencfs. As was mentioned earlier in this report, the cost of video-tape 
recorders during the past two years has been reduced to a level that most 
private liberal arts colleges can afford. Five of the participating Institutions 
in this project have already purchased, or are in the process of purchasing, 
video-tape recorders. Others have applied for funds. Even though the cost of 
equipment was the one weakness of video-tape most frequently mentioned by the 
department chairmen, it is the consensus of those who lived closest to the pro- 
ject that the advantage of each institution’s having a tape recorder far over- 
shadowed the savings that could result from sharing one set of equipment among 
several schools. 

From the experience gained in the project, several distinct disadvantages 
are apparent in a mobile unit’s serving several institutions. First of all, 
this arrangement makes it difficult for any one institution to have a par- 
ticular tape when it is desired and needed. The experience at the Teachers 
College has been that, once the medium was used as an integral part of the 
teacher education program, it became increasingly more difficult to part with 
the equipment for even a short period of time. Secondly, even though the equip- 
ment used in this project was quite rugged, frequent movement of equipment from 
one environment to another (from extreme cold to a warm room, etc.) was a 
source of technical difficulties, especially due to moisture condensation on 
tape and recorder. Finally, the additional expenses of a van to transport equip- 
ment, of portable gear, and of hiring a person to drive the van and set up the 
hardware reduce savings which result from sharing one set of equipment. 

From the experiences gained as a result of this project, it is apparent 
that the effectiveness of a mobile unit used to provide meaningful CCTV exper- 
iences to several institutions simultaneously has serious limitations which can 
be overcome by each institution's acquiring a video-tape recorder. 
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D. INTERACTION ANALYSIS AS AN OBSERVATIONAL TOOL 

The fourth objective of this study was to determine whether students 
who have as a tool for their observational experience a knowledge of Flanders* 
System of Interaction Analysis report video-tapes to be significantly more 
valuable than those students who view video-tapes without the knowledge of 
interaction analysis. To accomplish this objective, a subsanple of students 
from five of the participating i>-"ti tut ions was given a brief introduction 
to Flanders’ System of Interaction Analysis prior to viewing video-tape record- 
ings, The Video-Tape Opinionnaire was administered to all students both before 
and after viewing video-tape recordings, and used as a critericn measure to 
determine the differences in attitudes toward video-tape of those who used inter- 
action analysis and those who did not use interaction ">ialysis as an obser- 
vational tool. Table V compares scores on the Video-Tape Opinionnaire, before 
and after viewing of tb video-tapes, for students who were not introduced to inter- 
action analysis. Table VI makes the same comparison for students who had been 
introduced to interaction analysis in each of the five institutions selected at 
random to have an interaction analysis st^group. Table VII compares the post- 
test scores (after video-tape viewing) on the Video-Tape Opinionnaire of the 
non-interaction analysis group and the interaction analysis group in each of the 
five selected institutions. Each of the tables mentioned above and presented on 
pages 78, 79, and 80 shows the mean scores, standard deviations, t-values 
and significance level for the two sets of scores compared, at each insti- 
tution, The last item in each table is a tabulation of all the scores in 
that table, compared institution by institution. Prior to an analysis of the 
data presented in tables V, VI, and VII, a word of explanation is in order. 

A consideration of the number of students contributing scores from each school 
makes obvious the fact that each of the sixteen institutions is not equally 
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TABLE V 

COMPARISON OF SCORES ON THE VIDEO-TAPE OPINIONNAIRE 
BEFORE AND AFTER VIEWING VIDEO-TAPE RECORDINGS 
FOR STUDENTS HAVING NO INTRODUCTION TO INTERACTION ANALYSIS 



School Video-Tape Opinionnaire Scores* 

Pre-test Post-test 





d.f. 


Mean 


s.d. 


d.f. 


Mean 


s.d. 




P 


A 


103 


64.3 


13.2 


28 


75.1 


16.4 


3.69 


.001 


B&C 


77 


59.9 


13.3 


85 


61.4 


14.7 


0,71 


n.s. 


D 


72 


65.2 


13.5 


67 


75.2 


17.2 


3.87 


.001 


E 


16 


68.3 


, 14.4 


9 


69.1 


15.1 


0.13 


n.s . 


F 


56 


66.5 


11.7 


31 


65.8 


13.5 


0.24 


n.s. 


G&H 


132 


68.7 


17.8 


101 


74.5 


14.7 


2.64 


.01 


I 


105 


65.1 


14.5 


115 


70.5 


20.4 


2.24 


.05 


•j 


51 


71.2 


14.0 


42 


81.6 


20.9 


2.87 


.01 


K 


199 


65.3 


11.7 


54 


77.0 


12.1 


5.86 


.001 


L 


133 


69.9 


13.1 


116 


68.1 


14.3 


1.04 


n.s . 


M 


140 


66.7 


12.1 


182 


68.8 


16.6 


1.26 


n.s . 


N 


25 


74.0 


13.4 


21 


70.1 


13.9 


.86 


n.s . 


0 


159 


70.5 


13.8 


113 


72.4 


16.6 


1.05 


n.s . 


P 


123 


69.6 


11.7 


46 


73.3 


15.2 


1.65 


n.s . 


Total 

All Schools 


1302 


67.4 


13.8 


1022 


71.0 


16.8 


5.64 


.001 



* A lower score indicates a more positive response. 
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TABLE VI 

COMPARISON OF SCORES ON THE VIDEO-TAPE OPINIONNAIRE 
BEFORE AND AFTER VIEWING VIDEO-TAPE RECORDINGS FOR STUDENTS 
IN FIVE SCHOOLS WHO WERE INTRODUCED TO INTERACTION 

ANALYSIS 



School Video-Tape Opinlonnaire Scores* 

Pre-test Post— test 





d.f. 


Mean 


s.d. 


d.f. 


Mean 


8 • d • 


_t 


P 


;&H 


132 


68.7 


17.8 


58 


70.1 


19.8 


00 

• 


n.8. 


K 


99 


65.3 


11.7 


36 


67.7 


16.3 


0.95 


n.s. 


M 


141 


66.7 


12.1 


34 


61.8 


12.1 


2.11 


.05 


0 


159 


70.5 


13.8 


14 


69.3 


14.2 


0.32 


n.8. 


p 


123 


69.6 


11.7 


84 


67.0 


13.8 


1.47 


n.8. 


Total 


Five Schools 


657 


68.4 


13.8 


230 


67.3 


15.8 


0.98 


n.8. 



* A lower score indicates a more positive response. 
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TABLE VII 

COMPARISON OF SCORES ON THE VIDEO-TAPE QUESTIONNAIRE 
AFTER VIEWING VIDEO-TAPE RECORDINGS FOR STUDENTS WHO WERE 
NOT INTRODUCED TO INTERACTION ANALYSIS AND FOR STUDENTS 
WHO WERE INTRODUCED TO INTERACTION ANALYSIS 



School Video-Tape Opinionnaire Post-test Scores* 

Non-Interaction Analysis Interaction Analysis 

Group Group 





d.f. 


Mean 


s.d. 


d.f. 


Mean 


s.d. 


Jt 


P 


G&H 


101 


74.5 


14.7 


58 


70.1 


19.8 


1.59 


n.s. 


K 


53 


77.0 


12.1 


36 


67.7 


16.3 


3.10 


.01 


M 


182 


68.8 


16.6 


34 


61.9 


12.1 


2.35 


.02 


0 


113 


72.4 


16.6 


14 


69.5 


14.2 


.701 


o* s • 


P 


46 


73.3 


15.2 


84 


67.0 


13.8 


2.87 


.01 


Total 

Five Schools 


499 


72.1 


15.8 


230 


67.3 


15.8 


3.80 


.001 



* A lower score indicates a more positive response. 
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represented. Also, it is apparent that some students who completed a pre-test 
did not complete a oost-test. The reverse is also true. 

Due to the difficulties involved in scheduling simultaneous testing 
prior to and immediately following the visit of the video-tape van, it 
was deemed necessary to authorize each school to administer the evaluation 
•'istrument. Unfortunately, the need for stringent standards in evaluation 
procedures was not sufficiently communicated to the participants. As a 
result, the returns on pre-tests and post-tests are incomplete for some 
institutions . 

Furthermore, to maintain the anonymity of respondents, individual identifica- 
tion was not required on Opinionnaires . Consequently it was not possible to 
match pre-test and post-test data. The tests present.^ in Tables V, VI, and 
VII, therefore, are valid only Insofar as the sample of students who filled 
out the Video-Tape Opinionnalre is a valid sample of the students from that 
institution who viewed the video-tapes. For large samples,. it is estimated that 

• j 

the validity is quite high. For smaller samples, however, this may not be 
true. It is extremely important, therefore, that caution be exercised in 
attaching a meaning to the data obtained from a single school, especially if 
the sample is small. In view of the limitations discussed above, it is 
proposed that one consider chiefly the general trends suggested by the data 
as well as the Inferences that can be drawn from differences between the 
mean scores of total groups . 

In spite of the limitations mentioned above, a close examination of 
the data in Tables V, VI and VII suggests several significant trends: 
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1. Students who viewed video-tape without interaction analysis as an 
observational technique became less positive in their attitudes 
toward video-tape as a tool in teacher education. Eleven of the 
fourteen institutions visited by the video-tape van indicated a net 
Increase in numerical score on Table V, indicating a less positive 
attitude on the post-test than on the pre-test. The mean for 

the total 1303 pre-test scores was 67.4, while the mean for the 
total 1023 post-test scores was 71.0. A test for the difference 
between means yielded a t- value of 5.64, significant at the .001 
level . 

2. Students who viewed video-tapes with an elementary knowledge of 
Flanders' System of Interaction Analysis made no significant change 
in their total positive attitude toward video-tape as measured by 
the Video-Tape Opinlonnalre. Table VI shows the pre-test scores 
and the post-test interaction analysis scores for the five schools 
where interaction analysis Information was presented to a sub-group 
of students. The pre-test mean was 68.4 and the post-test mean for 
the interaction analysis group was 67.3. A test for the difference 
between mean scores yielded a t-value of .98, which was not significant. 

3. Students who were Introduced to interaction analysis were more posi- 
tive in their attitude toward video-tape afte r viewing video-taped 
recordings than students who were not Introduced to interaction 
analysis. Table VII presents the mean post-test scores for 500 stu- 
dents who had no knowledge of Interaction analysis, and the mean post- 
test scores for 231 students who had been Introduced to interaction 
analysis in five randomly-selected institutions. 
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A t-value for the difference between means was calculated to be 3.80. 

This value was larger than the value needed for the .001 level of significance. 
From an observation of the data In Table VII, It Is apparent that the Inter- 
action analysis group In each of the five Institutions gave more positive reac- 
tions after video-tape viewing than the non-interaction analysis group. Hdw- 
ever. In only three of the Institutions was the difference signiticaiit beyond 
the .02 level. 

9 

The general pattern described in items 1, 2, and 3 above, which is substan- 
tiated by the data summarized In Tables V, VI and VII, strongly supports tv’D 
unwritten hypotheses held by the members of the research team who worked on this 
project. These were: 

1. Students who had not viewed video-tape recordings would, in general, 
judge video-tapes In relation to their own perception of their value, 
if commercial television standards of technology and programming were 
Aaintalned . 

2. Students who have interaction analysis as a tool for observation of 
classroom behavior will see more value in video-tape as a tool in 
teacher education than students without this observational technique. 

The general trend of responses from the non-interaction analysis group 
(Table V), which shows a less positive attitude toward video-tape after viewing, 
coupled with the frequent comments by students during the visit of the video-tape 
van concerning the quality of the video reproduction, indicated that video-tape 
was not fulfilling the students* expectations of the medium. It seems likely 
that students over-rated video-tape because of its close association with commer- 
cial television. Another factor which could have influenced the pre-test scores 
was the impetus given the project at the institution prior to the visit of the 
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video-tape van. In an examination of the pre-test scores as well as the responses 
of the department chairmen on the Cooperative Project Questionnaire, it is 
apparent that there is a degree of correlation between the acceptance of 
video-tape by the education department and the pre-test scores. This Is 
noc, however, the case for every school. 

The fact that the interaction analysis group did not see less value In 
video-tape after than before viewing it as did their peers who had no interaction 
analysis background, could mean that the observe clonal tool which they possessed, 
namely interaction analysis, counterbalanced the effect caused by the technical 
aspect of the video-tape’s not being on par with commercial television. 

As mentioned in part B of this chapter, the interaction analysis group 
showed an increased sensitivity to certain items on the Video-Tape Opinionnaire 
as a result of their treatment in the project. Also, the percentages shown in 
Table I indicate that this group became more decisely positive during the project 
in their assessment of the value of video-tape as indicated by certain items of 
the Video-Tape Opinionnaire, These evidences support the second hypothesis men- 
tioned above, namely that the observational tool provided to the interaction 
analysis sample did enable them to see more value in video-tape after viewing it 
than did their peers who had no interaction an ■ ^sis treatment. 

If one assumes that the differences between post-test scores for the two 
groups, as compared in Table VII, was due to the interaction analysis treatment, 
it logically follows that the effect which caused this difference was communi- 
cated in a relatively short time, since the Flanders* System of Interaction 
Analysis was presented to the students in approximately two hours. 
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One other trend is suggested by the data summarized in Table VII. 

Three different individuals w#»re responsible for presenting interaction 
analysis to the five groups in the five institutions selected for this purpose. 
Although the time and method of the presentation were uniform in these cases, 
it is still reasonable to assume that the degree of communication between the 
persons presenting the material and the groups was not the same. The individual 
niaking the presentation to schools G and H, Table VII, had a limited amount 
of experience with interaction analysis. The difference between the non- 
interaction analysis group scores and the interaction analysis group scores 
for this institution was not significant. In schools M, 0, and P, the person 
who presented interaction analysis to the students had approximately one year 
of experience with that observational system. The differences in scores for the 
two groups tested were significant in two of the three schools. The individual 
who presented interaction analysis to school K had several years of experience 
with Flanders' System of Interaction Analysis, including work with one depth 
study using this observational technique. The difference between mean scores 
for the two groups compared was 9.3, significant at the .001 level. This 
difference was the most significant of the scores compared in Table VII. Although 
these observations are not conclusive, they suggest that a comprehensive under- 
standing of interaction analysis is necessary for the instructor if its value is 
to be communicated to the students. 
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PART VI 

SUMMARY, CONCLUSIONS, AND RECOMMENDATIONS 



A. SUMMARY 

The project described in this report was designed (1) to assess the 
feasibility of a cooperative effort in which a state teachers college shares 
video-taped recordings produced specifically to provide laboratory experiences 
in the area of teacher education with private liberal arts colleges, (2) to 
assess the primary value of v^eo- taped recordings as a tool in teacher 
education and (3) to determine the relative effectiveness of interaction 
analysis as an observational tool in viewing video-taped recordings of 
teaching- learning situations. 

To achieve the purposes for which this project was designed, sixteen 
private liberal arts colleges in Kansas were each furnished the facilities 
and services of a video-tape van for a one week period. The van was mobile 
unit bearing a video-tape recorder, two television monitors and sound systems, 
and a battery of twenty-four pre-recorded video-tapes designed to provide 
laboratory experiences in teacher education. 

The feasibility of the cooperative effort as well as the primary value 
of video-taped recordings was determined from several sources of evaluation. 

A Video-Tape Opinionnaire was administered to all students who viewed video- 
taped recordings in the sixteen liberal arts colleges, to assess their reactions 
to the value of this medium. The Cooperative Project Questionnaire was completed 
by the education department chairmen of the liberal arts colleges to obtain 
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quantitatively their reactlone to the project and their assessments of the value 
of video-taped recordings. The Cooperative Project Evaluation Form was completed 
by the driver-technician who accompanied the van to each of the schools. This 
instrument was used to evaluate the technical phase of the project and to evaluate 
the acceptance of the project in the participating institution. 

To test the value of the use of an observational tool for video-tape viewing, 
a subsample of 231 students was selected from five institutions and introduced 
to Flanders' System of Interaction \nalysis prior to the visit of the video- 
tape van. The data gathered in this study was analyzed with respect to each 
school as well as to the total participating group. The group 
who received the interaction analysis treatment was compared to their peers 
who did not have this treatment. 

B. CONCLUSIONS 

The following conclusions were drawn from the data analyzed in the eval- 
uation phase of this study. 

1. A cooperative project in Kansas between a state teachers college 

and private liberal arts colleges in the use of video-tape recordings 
for teacher education is feasible with respect to (a) the administra- 
tion of the program, (b) the general acceptance of video-tape as a 
valuable tool in teacher education, and (c) the suitability of the 
technical aspects of video-tapes and video-tape equipment for use in 
teacher education programs. 

2. There exists general support from the institutions which participated 

in this study for further cooperation in projects involving the Teachers 
College and private liberal arts colleges, which would make video-tapes 
available for teacher education programs. 
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3. Although the facilities and personnel of the laboratory school at 
the Teachers College were generally considered suitable for pro- 
ducing video-taped recordings of classroom situations, there is some 
feeling in the education faculties of the liberal arts colleges 
that more video-tapes of "typical" public school situations would 

be desirable. 

4. Tu general, the greater the degree to which the education faculty 
of an institution accepted video-tape as a valuable tool in teacher 
education, the greater was the use of video-tape by that institution 
in this project. This was true both for the number of hours during 
which video-tapes were viewed by students and for the degree to which 
a planned program was implemented at a particular institution. 

5. A list of items which defines the primary function and value of 
video-tape recordings for teacher education, as completed by education 
department chairmen and as selected by pre-service teachers, shows 
these areas of comparison. 

a. There is general agreement among pre-service teachers and 
education department chairmen that a major area of the strength 
of video-tape is that it provides the opportunity to bring to 
the pre-service teacher a variety of selected teaching situa- 
tions which can be played, stopped for discussion, and replayed, 
at the discretion of the teacher. 

b. Whereas the education department chairman sees video-tape as facili- 
tating some of the problem areas in teacher education, such as 
providing feedback for student teachers, and relief from the problems 
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of ob. e'"vatlon scheduling, the pre-service teacher secs 
video-tape as furnishing an opportunity to obtain practical 
suggestions for classroom teaching through observation of 
teaching behavior. 

6. From the experiences gained as a result of this project, it Is 
apparent that the effectiveness of a mobile unit In providing 
meaningful CCTV experience to several Institutions simultaneously 
has serious limitations. These limitations could be eliminated by 
each Institution’s acciulsltlon of a video-tape recorder. 

7. As a result of viewing video-tape recordings of classroom situations f 
students who do not have a knowledge of Interaction analysis as an 
observational technique tend to become less positive In their attitudes 
toward video-tapes, as measured by the Video-Tape Oplnlonnalre. 

8. As a result of viewing video-taped recordings, students who were 
Introduced to Flanders’ System of Interaction Analysis did not 

show the less positive attitude toward video-tape which was evidenced 
by the reactions of their peer group, who did not have the benefit of 
a knowledge of Interaction analysis. 

9. After viewing video-tape recordings of classroom situations, students 
who were Introduced to Flanders’ System of Interaction Analysis were 
significantly more positive In their attitudes toward vldeo-t*ipe 
(.001 level), as measured by the Video-Tape Oplnlonnalre, than were 
those students who were not Introduced to Interaction analysis. 
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10. The knowledge of interaction analysis is helpful in making students more 
sensitive to those teacher behaviors which can be observed from video- 
taped recordings and which are categorized by the system of interaction 
analysis . 



C. RECOMMENDATIONS 

The feasibility and acceptance of a cooperative effort between a state- 
supported institution and private liberal arts colleges has been established 
in this report. Primary values of video-tape for teacher education pro- 
grams uave been defined, and a valuable technique for video-tape observation 
has been tested. Furthermc'e, certain shortcomings cf the cooperative 
arrangement in this project have been identified. Five of the sixteen insti- 
tutions which participated in this project already have or are in the process 
of purchasing video-tape equipment; several other institutions have applied 
for funds ’:o purchase video-tape equipment. The use of video-tape as a tool 
in teacher education programs will inevita^*ly increase in Kansas, both in 
state-supported institutions and in private liberal arts colleges. The most 
efficient use of facilities, personnel, and time will acrue only if some type 
of cooperative program between institutions is maintained. Thirteen of the 
sixteen colleges which participated in this project indicated that they would 
welcome further cooperation in projects that would make video-tapes available 
for teacher education programs. On the basis of the experience gained in this 
project, the following recommendations were made for further cooperative projects 

1. The education department of each private liberal arts college should be 
encouraged to acquire a video-tape recorder for its own us .. 
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2. The Tea' hers CoIV'ge, because of Its stockpile of video-tapes, 
should maintain a library of master tapes which could be dubbed 
onto tapes owned by each institution. This would avoid scheduling 
problems and would enable each college to have on tape at its 
institution those recorded classroom situations which are deemed 
most valuable fcr its program. 

3. Each participating institution should have a minimum of seven one- 
hour tapes, which could be sent to the tape library at the state 
institution to be programmed with a series of classroom situations 
determined by the individual liberal arts college. 

4. The state institution should expand its holdings of master tapes 

by (a) obtaining copies of desirable tapes from other Institutions, 
(b) by continuing to tape classroom situations in the laboratory 
schools, and (c) by expanding its facilities and personnel to the 
extent that a variety of classroom situations in schools other than 
the laboratory school could be recorded. 

5. Students in teacher education programs who will view video-taped 
recordings should be introduced to interaction analysis or any 
other proven observational system that will serve as an observational 
tool for critical analysis and evaluation of classroom behavior. 
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THE OBSERVATIONAL TECHNIQUE OF INTERACTION ANALYSIS* 



by 

Edmund Amldon 
Temple University 

The system described here, the Flanders system of Interaction 
Analysis, has been utilized to discover some of these relationships. 

In the Flanders sytem only verbal interaction between teachers and 
pupils is analyzed because of the difficulty in reliably categorizing 
non-verbal behavior. All teacher-pupil interaction is divided into 
ten categories; sever of teacher talk, two of student talk, and one 
of silence or confusion. Reference to the chart on page 98 during 
the reading of the following section will assist the reader in obtain- 
ing the over-all picture of the categories described in this section. 

Teacher talk is recorded under one of two major headings: (a) 

indirect influence, r*nd (b) direct Influence. Indirect Influence 
contains four, and direct Influence three, categories. Included 
under the classification of indirect teacher Influence are those 
types of teacher statements which increase student freedom to respond. 
Direct teacher Influence refers to statements which restrict response 
by students. 

A closer look at the categories of Indirect influence reveals 
the exact types of teacher statements Included here. Category one, 
acceptance of feeling, contains teacher statements communicating 
acceptance by the teacher of both positive and negative student feel- 
ings. Statements which judge the "goodness" or appropriateness of 
pupil behavior comprise Category two. These may be either praise or 
encouragement. Category three, acceptance of ideas. Is made up of 
teacher statements which reflect, summarize, or clarify student ideas. 
Teacher questions which require children's response are assigned to 
Category four. 

Categories of direct teacher Influence reveal a contrasting type 
of teacher behavior. Lecture, giving information, and expressing opinion 
are recorded in Category five, and Category six is used for the teacher's 
directions to pupils. In Category seven are placed both statements of 
criticism and those in which the teacher justifies his authority. Such 
statements are usually designed to change pupil behavior. 



* This description of interaction analysis Is an excerpt from a paper which 
was delivered to the American Educational Research Association, February, 
1963, in Chicago, Illinois. 



Student talk la divided into only two categories — Category 
eight, which is student talk in response to the teacher, and Category 
nine, student talk initiated by the student. 

In the remaining category are recorded periods of silence or 
confusion. Pauses, short perlodo of silence, and periods during which 
the observer cannot determine who is talking are Included in this 
category. This category, number ten, is necessary because it allows 
the person who is doing the recording to account for every minute of the 
time spent in systematic observation. 

'w 

A summary of the ten categories of interaction analysis with brief 
definitions can be found on page 98. There is NO scale implied by 
these numbers. Each number is classlflcatory, it designates a particular 
kind of communication event. To write these numbers down during obser-” 
vatlon is to enumerate, not to judge a position on a scale. 
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CATEGORIES FOR INTERACTION ANALYSIS 



1. ACCEPTS FEELING: accepts and clarifies the feeling tone of the 

students in a nonthreatening manner. Feelings may be positive 
or negative. Predicting or recalling feelings are included. 
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PRAISES OR ENCOURAGES; praises or encourages student action or 
behavior. Jokes that release tension, not at the expense of 
anothei individual, nodding head or saying "um hm?" or "go on" 
are included. 



3. ACCEPTS OR USES IDEAS OF STUDENT: clarifying, building, or 

developing ideas suggested by a student. As teacher brings more 
of his ovm ideas into play, shift to category five. 



4. ASKS QUESTIONS: asking a question about content or procedure 

with the intent that a student answer. 
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LECTURING: giving facts or opinions about content or procedure; 

expressing his own ideas, asking rhetorical questions. 

GIVING DIRECTIONS: directions, comaiands, or orders to which a 

student is expected to comply. 

CRITICIZING OR JUSTIFYING AUTHORITY: statements intended to 

change student behavior from nonacceptable to acceptable pattern; 
bawling someone out; stating why the teacher is doing what he is 
doing; extreme self-reliance. 



STUDENT TALK — RESPONSE: talk by students in response to teacher. 

Teacher initiates the contact or solicits student statement. 

STUDENT TALK — INITIATIO: talk by students which they initiate. 

If "calling on" student is only to indicate who may talk next, 
observer must decide whether student wanted to talk. If he did, 
use this category. 



10. SILENCE OR CONFUSION: pauses, short periods of silence and 

periods of confusion in which communication cannot be under- 
stood by the observer. 
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Name Date 



Sex 



KANSAS STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE OF EMPORIA 
A Video-Tape Opinlonnalre 



Did you see video-tapes of these teaching situations 
during the 1965-1966 school year? 



Rate each of the statements below with the appropriate number on the rating 
scale, which is closest to your impression of the value of video-tapes in 
teacher education for this particular activity. 

1 = agree 3 = disagree, with reservation 

2 = agree, with reservation 4 ■ disagree 

Video-tapes can: 

1. expand my perceptions of teacher behavior. 

2. aid in the development of concepts. 

3. increase the capacity for interpretation. 

4. expand the content of teacher education. 

5. inter- relate the existing content of teacher education. 

6. effectively replace the regular college education teacher . 

7. enrich the college education class situation. 

8. effectively reveal characteristics of adolescents. 

9. help assess the total class climate in the particular class being viewed. 

10. reveal the extent to which the television teacher attained his goals for 

the lesson. 

^11. develop a base for understanding the theoretical content of teacher 

education. 

12. help our understanding of school problems outside the classroom being 

viewed . 

13. help relieve my feeling of "fear of children" or "fear of the classroom." 

14. help reveal the nature of the learning process. 

15. help develop insights into the roles of the teacher. 
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16. help develop an understanding of the history of education. 

17. help me develop a philosophy of education. 

18. help me detect and understand about deviate pupil behavior. 

19. effectively point out cultural influences cn the classroom situation. 

,20, show application of learning theories. 

21. help me understand about professional relationships of the teacher. 

22. be an advantage in that they may be stopped at any time for discussion 
and not lose the trend of activities. 

23. provide a more relaxed atmosphere for observation than a visl- to an 
actual classroom. 

24. be as effective as direct observation. 

25. allow me to record the number and regularity of student responses to 
teacher and also record student-initiated activity for future 
interpretation . 

26. help me see ways a student reveals tension or boredom. 

27. help me see how self-confidence or lack of it may show in a student's 
behavior. 

_28. help me study one individual closely for a period of time. 

29. distinguish between autocratic and democratic teacher behavior. 

30. distinguish between uninteresting* monotonous teaching and stimulating 
teaching. 

31. reveal both apathetic and alert student behavior. 

32. reveal systematic vs. disorganized teacher behavior. 

_33. prove more interesting than straight lecture. 

34. provide information more meaningful than that gained from reading and 
lectures. 

35. provide some information in toacher education more effectively than 
any other method. 
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THE COOPERATIVE PROJECT QUESTIONNAIRE 

AN EVALUATION OF THE COOPERATIVE PROJECT PROVIDING OBSERVATION AND DEMONSTRATIONS 
IN TEACHER EDUCATION THROUGH VIDEO-TAPE RECORDING TO LIBERAL ARTS COLLEGES. 



^College or University, 

Position 



Please record your frank and honest reponse to the following ten Items, 
Your replies will be kept In strictest confidence and will be used solely for 
the purpose of evaluating the acceptance of video-tape as a tool In teacher 
education programs and for determining the success of the cooperative effort 
with liberal arts colleges. Please select the response that most nearly 
agrees with your reaction to each general question. If you feel that your 
choice of response requires explanatlc , a space for comments Is provided 
on the last page of this Instrument. 



1. Assuming that you have or were able to secure video-tape equipment at your 
school y do you feel It Is feasible for a liberal arts college to cooperate 
with a state Institution In the use of video-taped recordings? 

^a. Very definitely, without reservation. 

.b* * Yes, but with the recognition that certain problems definitely exist 

In this type of arrangement. 

________c. It would depend to a large extend whether or not certain problems 

could be worked out to the satisfaction of the Institutions Involved, 

The Idea has merit, but the magnitude of the problems involved 

probably outweighs the value of this type of a venture. 

• 

No. The problems of cooperation between state and private Institu- 
tions in this type of project are almost insurmountable and any 
efforts to promote this type of arrangement would be unwise. 

2. Do you feel that the facilities and personnel of the laboratory school at 
Kansas State Teachers College are suitable for the production of video-tapes 
that are valuable in teacher education programs? 

Extremely well suited for this purpose. 

b. Generally suitable, with some recognizable limitations^ 

c. Generally acceptable, but really no more suitable than the facilities 

of a public school. 
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The facilities of the laboratory school are probably less 

suitable than the public schools for the production of valuable 
video-tapes . 

e. The laboratory school's facilities are definitely no^ suitable 

for the production of video-tapes for use in teacher education 
programs . 

3. Do you feel that video-tapes of actual classroom situations are an effec- 
tive means of providing meaningful experiences in pre-professional training? 

a. Extremely effective. 

b. Effective, but they definitely have limitations. 

c. Useful, but not more so than other alternatives which are more 

feasible for liberal arts colleges than the acquisition of 
video-tape equipment and good video-tapes. 

^d. Although some benefits can be derived from having students observe 

classroom situations via video-tapes, they are generally not worth 
the time and effort that this activity requires. 

^e. Video-tapes provide little or no opportunity for meaningful 

experiences in teacher education programs. 

4. Was there general acceptance by your educational faculty of video-taped 
recordings as a valuable tool in a teacher education program? 

a. Almost unanimous acceptance. 

b. Acceptance, with some reservation. 

c. In general, a very mixed reaction to video-taped recordings. 

^d. Some acceptance, but the feeling of the majority was that video- 
taped recordings were not too valuable as tools in a teacher 
education program. 

e. General non-acceptance of video-taped recordings. 

5. How much interest was shown in video-tape facilities as a valuable tool 
for instruction by departments other than teacher education in your 
college or university? 

a. Interest was extremely high. 

b. Some general interest shown by certain departments. 
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A mixed reaction from various departments concerning the value 

of video-tape. 

No reaction, or a slightly negative reaction, was obtained from 

departments other than teacher education. 

A general negative reaction by departments to the value of 

video-tape as a tool for Instruction. 

6. Have steps been taken at your school to procure video-tape equipment? 

have video-tape equipment in operation at our school, or we 

nave access to video-tape equipment at our school. 

b- We definitely plan to purchase video-tape equipment within the 

next year. 

We have applied for funds to purchase video-tape equipment. 

d. We have talked about the possibility of getting video-tape 

equipment, but no further action has been taken. 

No steps have been taken to procure video-tape equipment, or we 

do not plan to procure video-tape equipment at our institution. 

7. What influence, if any, do you feel the visit of the video-tape van had 

on the action you reported in item six? 

The visit of the video-tape van was almost entirely responsible 

for our action. 

b. The visit was one of the major influences. 

^c. The visit probably had some influence. 

^d. . The visit bad little or no influence on our action. 

^e. The visit probably had a negative influence on any action we 

might have taken. 

8. What do you consider to be the two greatest strengths of video-tape as 

a tool in teacher education programs? 



a. 
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9. What do you feel are the two most serious limitations of video-tape? 



a. 



b. 



10. Would you Invite further cooperation In projects that would make video- 
tape available to your school? 

a* Definitely, without reservation. 

Yes, provided It would not seriously conflict with our continuing 

teacher education program. 

This would depend to a large degree on the nature of the project, 

scheduling, and value of the project to our teacher education 
program. 

d. Probably not, due to the fact that either video-tapes are not 

suitable to our teacher education program or that adding to 
our present program presents serious scheduling problems. 

e. Definitely not. 
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THE COOPERATIVE PROJECT EVALUATION FORM 



To be completed by the driver-technician 



Please answer the following questions for each school visited by the 
video-tape van. 

I. Was there general acceptance of the CCTV project and an enthusiasm 
shown for the potential of video-tape as a tool in teacher education programs? 

1. Almost unanimous acceptance. 

2. General acceptance, with some reservation s’.iown individually or 
collectively. 

3. A somewhat mixed reaction to the project and video-tape. 

4. The project was tolerated, but in general not welcomed. 

5. There was definitely a general negative reaction to the project 
during the visit of the video-tape van. 

II. From your observation, did the students appear to be "primed" for 
the video-tape presentation prior to the visit of the van? 

1. It was obvious that the project had been given a good deal of 
promotion prior to the visit of the video-tape van. 

2. Most of the students had been introduced to the project but did 
not appear to have been indoctrinated with the pros and cons of 
video-tape. 

3. It was difficult to tell whether the students had been Introduced 
to the project or not. 

4. Probably there had been no introduction to the project or video- 
tape prior to the visit of the van. 

5. There appeared to be a slightly negative reaction to the project, 
promoted prior to the visit. 
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III. In your opinion, were the video-tapes shown used for a specific 
purpose in a planned program? 

1. In general, specific tapes were requested for specific purposes 
and a follow-up discussion or a follow-up assignment was 
initiated by the teacher. 

2. Certain tapes were requested, but little if any follow-up was 
initiated by the teacher. 

3. Students came to watch video-tape by classes, but no specific 
tapes were requested. 

4. Students with varying teaching interests were assigned to view 
tapes at one time, with no apparent plan or program. 

5. Students came and went as they pleased, simply to fill a time 
obligation. 

IV. Approximately how many hours of video-tape viewing were scheduled 
at this institution? 

Please give your general opinion on the following items from your 
experience with video-tape equipment in the CCTV project. 

V. Is It feasible for a liberal arts college to consider using video- 
tape equipment as an integral part of its teacher education pro- 
gram with respect to: 

1. the skills needed to operate the equipmer^ .? (Can the education 
faculty learn to operate the equipment?) 

2. the durability and dependability of equipment? (What are 
specific technical problems that are likely to occur?) Be 
specific. 

3. the feasibility of moving a video-tape machine from school to 
school if several institutions should decide to go together 
and purchase equipment? (Are there specific reasons why this 
would be unwise?) 

VI. What do you feel are the three greatest strengths of video-tape as 
a tool for teacher education programs in liberal arts colleges? 

VII. What do you feel are the three factors that would most seriously 

limit the use of video-tape as an affective tool in teacher education 
programs in liberal arts colleges? (Answer this question with respect 
to the cooperative effort.) 

VIII. From your experience within the CCTV project, what type of program do 
you see as having the most promise in terms of a cooperative effort 
(state & liberal arts) using video-tapes in teacher education programs? 




RATING FORM FOR ITEMS 
I, II, III and IV 
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Institution Item I Item II Item III Item IV 


Southwestern College 
(Winfield) 


St. Benedicts (Atchison) 


St. Scholastics 
(Atchis:n) 


Sterling (Sterling) 


College of Emporia 
(Emporia) 


] 

McPherson College 
(McPherson) 


Friends University 
(Wichita) 


Sacred Heart (Wichita) 


St. Mary of the Plains 
College (Oodge City) 


Bethel (Newton) 


Tabor College 
(Hillsboro) 


Ottawa University 
(Ottawa) 


Marymount College 
(Salina) 


Kansas Wesleyan 
(Salina) 


Saint Mary (Xavier) 


Baker University 
(Baldwin) 


ERIC 
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SCHEDULE FOR VIDEO-TAPE VIEWING 
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